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The Unseen Element yt 
in V-C Fertilizers 


If you were one day to visit 
the home offices of our com- 
pany, you would see the many 
activities needed in the making 
of V-C Fertilizers. 


Here at headquarters the 
probable needs of every farm- 
ing community are being esti- 
mated so that fertilizer will 
be ready for the farmers’ call. 
Here, too, a great service de- 
partment is constantly busy— 
answering questions from 
farmers in many states on the 
best way to grow and care for 
different crops. 


And all the while, in the 
fields of many states agronom- 
ists are checking the results of 
one fertilizer against another 
—on this crop and on that. 


In the laboratories you would 
note groups of chemists test- 
ing the availability of certain 
plant-foods—analyzing the in- 
gredients to be used. 


Out in the plant you would 
probably find engineers in- 
specting our special mixing 
machinery that does so much 
to keep V-C Fertilizers in fine 


mechanical condition. These are but a few of our 


activities in bringing from the 
four corners of the world to 
your farm the best materials 
—mixed RIGHT. This is the 
unseen element that makes 
V-C Fertilizers worth insisting 
upon. 


At our bag factory you 
would notice that stouter bags 
are being made than are usual- 
ly used for fertilizer. Fewer 
will be torn. Less fertilizer 
lost. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


Richmond, Virginia 
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epend on getting a square deal when you order | 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 

















“SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON 


Saves one-half to All Cost of 
Hoeing and one-half to three 
fourths Cost of Seed 


MY INSTRUCTIONS— 


Drop 6 to & seed to the 
hill and drop hills 2, 
22, or 24 inches apart, and 
don’t chop or thin. 


YOUR RESULTS— 


A saving of $5.00 per 
acre im cost of seed, 
chopping and hoeing, 
and an imcrease in y 
of 25 to 100 per cent. 


Drops Seed just as They Come from Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted, and Hills Any 
Distance Apart Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed, and Without Ever Missing 
One Single Hill, and Always Producing the Best of Stands. 


Cotton can be made at less cost and the yields bigger if plants are bunched Iike peas or beans 
There should be 6 to 8 plants 20 to 24 inches apart. Therefore, we drop the seed just as we want 
the plants to grow, saving three-fourths the seed, all the cost of chopping, most all the hoeing cost, 
sam then make 25% to 100% more cotton over the old way. 

Cotton seed dropped in bunches (as with the Covington planter) will break through the hardest 
‘rust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed scattered along in the usual 
way could only come up to a poor stand. 

The plan means more to the cotton farmer than anything offered him in 50 years in the way of 
planting. My booxiet te1s how to follow the method to get best results, and it gives about 200 testi 
monials of farmers all over the South who used my planters last year, making a bale per acre where 
they had been making a half bale before. It tells how to prepare the land, fertilize, plant and work 
to make a bale per acre at about the same cost you have been paying to make a half bale. Write 
for copy now as it means lots to you. 


PRICE $20.00, freight prepaid to all points east of the Mississippi River, 
shipments from Headland, Ala. $21.00 west of the river, shipments mostly 
from Shreveport, La. 


Plates for planting Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, Sorghum, Etc.. are furnished at small extra cost when 
wanted. Also attachment to plant Velvet Beans and Corn or other seed at the same time. 


Agents and Deaters Wanted ¢ . Wr Discounts and Terms. Money can be made sefling 
them and the farmers will make money using them. Write today. 


W. F. Covington Planter Co., Headland, Ala. 
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| 1 SEE BY THE ADS 
| SEE in this paper a piece about get- 


tin’ more cash tobacco 
x 


Now 


t 





on pay day 


and [ aims to read this piece. If they 
» knows 

make 

tied 





any way 
them 


ers do 
and more payin’ 
wantin’ to know it. 
I can grow the to- 
bacco if they just 
gimme anything for 
it. But what have 
they got that in there 
about pay day for? 
As soon as the money 
comes in its pay day for me. I just keep 
payin’ until it’s all gone and go around 
and beg off on the rest. Pay day don’t 
strike me as bein’ so much to brag about. 


I see by this paper Clarence Poe has 
been out in Texas. I see he thinks better 
times is ahead. Leastwise he sees ten 
| signs. What I'd like to know is how 
many signs it will take to make better 
times come. Likewise they’s a few things 
| I'd like to ask him about Texas. Do 
they still ride the little ponies or are they 
gettin’ better horses? Do they still carry 
the old style guns or are they gradually 
gettin’ the new quick shootin’ kind? Have 
they already planted everything they got 
in cotton or are they waitin’ to next year 
to just completely ruin us? That fast 
question is the most important. 

I see by the ads in this paper a fellow 
about my age with his mouth wide open. 
I don’t know whether he’s callin’ the hogs 
or fixin’ to sneeze. If he had his eyes 
shut I'd know which. If he does sneeze 
l'll betcha he shuts "em and that mighty 
quick. - 

I see by the ads in this. paper where 
they say feed cottonseed meal and get 
champions. I ain't carin’ 
vbout growin’ no champions but I notice 
Marthy always gets more milk and more 
yellow butter when she’s got a little meal 
to go on the feed. Leastwise, she’s al- 
ways after me to bring some out from 
town. 


less 





BILL CASPEB 








I see by the ads in this paper the gar- 
den catalogs is comin’ out again and it 
nowhere’s near garden-plantin’ time. 
What they want fo start so early for? 
I reckon though while I ain’t doin’ noth- 
in’ else I'll sign the little slip and let 
them send me the book. Then maybe 
[ll have the seed here time Marthy’s 
ready to plant hers. 

Marthy wants a new settee for 
parlor and a rig-a-ma-jig for the kitch- 
en, but I wish you'd look at that purty 
tractor I see by the ads in this paper. I 
mean the one that claims more power 
and less cost. Couldn’t I do a lot of 
work in less time than half if I had one 
of them! Now I ask you how mttch 
work would a settee help anybody do? 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 














CUTTINGS OF SHRUBBERY ' 
} "b OW can! make cuttings of Abelha 

Golden Bell, Crepe Myrtle, Spirea 
l'an Houttei, and Hydrangea?” 


Make the cuttings 6 to 10 inches long, 
removing leaves from evergreens. Use 
wood about the size of a lead pencil. 
Cut off with a smooth cut just below a 
joint at the big) end and about a quarter 
to a half inch above a bud at the little 
end, making a sloping cut. Plant in rows 


| 3 to 3% feet wide and 8 to 12 inches 


apart. Do not stand them straight up in 
the trench, but at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Pack the soil firmly around them half or 
two-thirds the way up, and then finish 
filling around them with loose soil. Let 
the top joint or bud come just above the 
surface of the ground. Cultivate during 
the following summer just as for any 
other crop. Make cuttings any time dur- 








ing winter. 





that’s exactly what I want to do | 


to | 
tongue- | 
| 
mumble-de-dum 
atictioneers and buy- ; 
singin’ 
I’m 


particular | 





& Wire 


Company 


| American Steel 





| 
| 
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High tensile strength—extra heavy gal- 
vanizing—tregularity of twist—firmness 
of barbs—are the outstanding features 
of barbed wire made by the American 
Stee! & Wire Company. 


Ask your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands: Baker Perfect—W aukegan 
—El!wood Glidden—Ellwood Junior 
—American Special— American Glid- 
den—Lyman Four Point. 











DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sates Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 


mingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes 
barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Oxlahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, *San Franeiseo, *Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle 


*United States Steel Products Company 
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Selected Stocks 
New crop, tested seeds 
sure to produce. Noted 
for their vitality. Sold 
for 58 years to satisfied 
customers. Prices rea- 
’ sonable. Extra packages 
free with every order. 





the 


oy 


Large catalog with 700 pictures 
of vegetables and flowers. Send 
yours and neighbors addresses 
today. 


72 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
Dept.N° 51 Rockford, Hlinois 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


— 
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POPE is the most Gimple, Accurate, 


WITH TELESCO’ 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, ee i pe TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. 


Agri- 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus anil 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use 
endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM 
and so will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee settles that. WRITE TODAY for 
illustrated deseription of Level and TELESCOPE 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
still, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains set in 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 


5388 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 





s 
N, Pulverize and 
\ Distribute 
your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a. Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 








LINDSEY & SON 
E, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Getting More Cash on Tobacco Pay Day 


Ten Essential Rules for Success, and Other Timely Suggestions 








ET’S try to get more cash from tobacco by 
growing a better quality rather than a larger 
quantity. Everywhere the tendency of su- 

perior quality is to push it up out of the reach of 
competition. Of no crop is this truer than of 
tobacco,.and all the tobacco articles in this issue 
place emphasis on this fact. And the way to be- 
gin in order to produce profitable quality rather 
than unprofitable quantity is here pointed out by 
Mr. Westbrook; Georgia’s tobacco specialist; by 
L. H. Kitchin, North Carolina Master Farmer; 
and G. W. Fant, plant pathologist of North Caro- 
lina State College... For next week, we expect an 
article by Prof. T. B. Hutcheson, of V. P. I., on 
“Essentials for Success With Dark Tobacco” as 
another installment in our “Fifty-one Pay Days 
for Southern Farmers.” 








I 
Ten Essentials for Success With Tobacco 


4 \ JHILE every operation necessary for tobacco 

production is important, I shall try to set 

forth what we consider the ten most impor- 

tant essentials for success. These ten essentials are 

not named in order of their importance but somewhat 

in the order in which they demand 
attention. 

1. Good Seed of a Good Varie- 
ty—Many farmers have reach- 
ed the conclusion that one variety 
of tobacco is about as good as an- 
other—“It’s all tobacco.” Despite 
this belief, variety tests have 
shown a variation in returns per 
acre from $450 to $50. Some va- 
rieties are better adapted to some 
sections than others. Yellow Pry- 
or may be the best variety for some sections, whereas 
Warne may be best suited to some other section. 

It is a good plan for farmers to save their own seed 
when they are convinced they have a good variety 
suited to their conditions. The trend is towards the 
lighter cigarette types. 

2. Careful Location and Management of Plant 
Bed.—The plant bed is the keynote to success in 
the tobacco business. Plenty of early and vigorous 
plants are absolutely essential for best results in grow- 
ing high-grade tobacco. It is the early tobacco that 
gives the biggest profits. The earliness and quality of 
the plants are influenced largely by the location, fertili- 
zation, and care of the plant bed. The particular spot 
chosen should be loamy and friable. It should be nat- 
urally moist, but should have good drainage and be 
free from standing water at all times. An exposure to 
the south and east will give the earliest plants. 





E. .C. WESTBROOK 


Thirty square yards per acre is about the right. plant 
bed area and one heaping tablespoonful of seed per 100 
square yards is the right amount of séed to use. The 
bed should be fertilized with about three pounds per 
square yard of a high-grade fertilizer, such as an 8-4-6. 
Unless the plants turn yellow and stop growing, nitrate 
of soda should not be applied to the bed after the plants 
are some size. If this is done the plants will be forced 
into a late tender growth at transplanting time and 
they will be less apt to live. The bed should be kept 
covered tight and pests kept out. 


3. Intelligent Selection and Preparation of Land. 
—Land should be selected that is naturally suited to 
tobacco; land that is uniform, as free from disease as 
possible and well drained. Preparation should be made 
far enough ahead of the transplanting time to avoid the 
Possibility of the beds drying out too much in case of 
a spring drouth. If the ground is loose and dry when 


‘- 








the plants are set, it may be very difficult and expen- 
sive to get a good stand. 

4. Intelligent and Liberal Fertilizing—There is 
probably no other crop which is quite so sensitive to 
the amount and kind of fertilizer used as tobacco. 
Profits from tobacco are determined largely by the 
quality of the weed rather than quantity. Fertilizers 
have a very decided effect on quality. When the right 
kinds and amount of fertilizer are used, large yields of 
high quality tobacco usually are obtained. For the 
average tobacco soil, 800 to 1,500 pounds of an 8-3-5 
fertilizer has given about the best results. For poor 
sandy land, an 8-4-6 fertilizer should be used instead 
of an 8-3-5. 

If a soil is known to run high in nitrogen, the amount 
of nitrogen in the fertilizer should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Experiments have shown nitrate of soda to be 
the most desirable source of inorganic nitrogen for 
bright tobacco. At least one-half of the nitrogen should 
come from this source. While good results have been 
obtained where all of the nitrogen was derived from 
nitrate of soda, it is considered somewhat safer for the 
average farmer to have one-third to one-half of the 
nitrogen come from some good organic source, such as 
dried blood, cottonseed meal, fish meal, or a high grade 
of tankage. 

On land where tobacco has a tendency to disease, a 
liberal application of potash will help to correct this 
trouble and will usually greatly improve the quality 
of the tobacco. 

5. Careful Transplanting at the Proper Time.— 
Careful work in transplanting tobacco will help to get 
a good stand. There is no crop which profits more 
from a good stand and suffers more from a poor stand 
than tobacco. If the land has been properly prepared 
for the plants at the right time, it is much easier to get 
the plants to live. If only strong, vigorous plants are 
used and are set out before being allowed to wilt, they 
will usually live and grow off satisfactorily. If proper 
attention has been given the plant beds there should be 
enough plants to set the entire crop within a few days 
after transplanting begins. 

6. Frequent and Thorough Cultivation.—Tobacco 
is a quick-growing crop. Cultivation should begin as 
soon as the transplanted plants have become rooted 
and should continue at intervals of about 10 days until 
the crop is almost mature. Ridge is better thar jevel 
cultivation. 

7. Control of Insect Pests.—If not controlled, 
cutworms, budworms, and hornworms may do serious 
damage. These pests can be efficiently controlled by 
the proper use of arsenate of lead. It is cheaper and 
more efficient to control worms with poison than by 
hand picking. 

8. Topping at the Right ‘Time and Keeping Suck- 
ers Off.—Good judgment is the best guide in top- 
ping tobacco. The seasons, richness of the land, 
amount of fertilizer used, and the variety will have to 
be taken into consideration in deciding how many 
leaves each plant is capable of maturing. A thorough 
understanding of these’ factors is necessary to correct 
topping. After the topping, suckers will take the life 
and weight out of the tobacco if they are not kept off. 


9. Good Judgment in Harvesting and Curing.— 
There is an old saying that if you don’t put good to- 
bacco in the barn you will not be able to take good 
tobacco out of it. There is much truth in this state- 
ment. If the tobacco has been grown right, the prob- 
lems of harvesting and curing are simplified greatly. 
It is not hard to cure good tobacco to the desired color, 
but it is very difficult to do so with rough, coarse, green 
or otherwise undesirable tobacco. T-his does not mean 
that good tobacco cannot be damaged in the curing 
barn, for it can, if the heat and ventilation are not 
handled properly. Handling’ carefully and , harvesting 
tobacco that is neither green nor overripe, will aid 
greatly to obtain a desirable cure. Many curing barns 
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are too open for the best cures. The best cures .are 
made in barns that are tight with vents that can be 
opened or closed so as to give the proper ventilation. 

10. Adequate Pack-houses.—Many growers lose 
a great deal of tobacco some years because they do not 
have adequate houses for packing down the crop and 
reworking it for the market. In some cases, the houses 
are so open that the leaf gets too high in order in rainy 
weather and dries out too much in dry weather. Often 
the tobacco is reworked for the market out-of-doors. 
If the weather is rainy or damp, the tobacco is likely 
to become too high in order. If the weather is very 
dry, the tobacco may become too dry. In either case, 
it will not sell for the highest price when placed on 
the market. The packhouse should be so constructed - 
that it can be made tight when desired. 

To sum up, the successful tobacco grower is the one 
who, in performing all of his work with tobacco, does 
the right thing in the right way at the right time. 

E. C. WESTBROOK, 
Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 
II 


How a Master Farmer Grows Tobacco Plants 
N THE growing of tobacco, the plant bed is one of 
the most important items. . It can be justly called 
the key to success, for without healthy and vigorous 

plants we cannot grow the best quality of tobacco. 


Preparing the Ground.—The seedbed should be 
protected from the cold on the northern and western 





EQUIPMENT FOR TREATING TOBACCO oT pe TO 
PREVENT LEAF-SPOT AND WILDFIR 


sides and should be open to receive the warm sunlight 
from the south. The soil should be loamy and well 
drained but not too high and dry. If an old location 
is to be used again for a seedbed, it should be thor- 
oughly burned to kill weed and grass seeds and as a 
precaution against diseases. Some farmers make a 
practice of scraping off about an inch of the topsoil 
from the old beds and using them again; but in my 
‘own experience this has been found an unsound method 
to follow. In the preparation of a bed in a new loca- 
tion, a necessary step to success is the thorough pulver- 
izing of thetopsoil of the bed. The subsoil should not 
be turned to the surface. If a plow is used in the 
preparation, all wings should be removed. This will 
leave the subsoil in its natural position. Personally, I 
use a grubbing hoe, new ground plow, disk harrow, and 
hand rakes. With these implements the seedbed soil 
can be put in the finest possible condition. 


Fertilizing the Soil—As to fertilizing the beds, 
my experience dictates the following procedure: Apply 
2% pounds per square yard of an 8-4-4 fertilizer, with 
the nitrogen coming half from organic sources and half 
from inorganic sources. If the seedbed soil is not in a 
fertile condition, a half pound of a good grade cotton- 
seed meal per square yard should be added to the above — 
formula. Poultry manure in addition to the above fer" 
tilizer has promoted the quick growth of the plants 
when used at the rate of 1 to 2% pounds per square 
yard, and thoroughly worked into the topsoil of the bed, 


Just the Right Quantity of Seed.—In seeding the 
, (Concluded on page 22) 
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We Must Learn More or Live Cheaper 


¥ \ ), y E HAVE got to learn more or live cheaper,” 
said a farmer recently in speaking of high 
living costs and low farming profits. “We 
the class in 


English would have said. And the professor himself 
would have said: “We must learn more or reduce our 


must learn more or live more cheaply, 45 


standard of living.” 


I 


Anyhow it all comes to the same thing. Farmers 
have gotten used to owning automobiles, dressing bet- 
ter, and enjoying modern conveniences generally —and 
they are not disposed to go back to old ways. 


On the other hand, if we are going to live in modern 
ways, we have got to work in modern ways. We can’t 
live in the new “automobile age” on Sunday and work 
in the old “one-horse-and-Dixie-plow age” on week 
days. It costs more to support the style of living we 
have gotten accustomed to enjoying, and the “one crop” 
system won't raise the money for it. We have got to 
find “more pay days on the farm.” We shan’t need all 
the fifty-one pay days The Progressive Farmer is going 
to describe and elaborate on during 1928, but we shall 
need several of them. We must adopt the program of 
“at least two money crops plus cows, sows, or hens 
on every farm.” 


Furthermore, if we are going to make these new 
branches of farming pay, we must find out more about 
them. In taking up something new, it is a whole lot 
easier to lose money than it is to make it unless we 
handle it with real intelligence. More than that, most 
of us need to learn more about the crops we are 
already growing. And practically the last one of us 
needs to learn more about maintaining “soil fertility 
without which no crop will long be profitable. 


All right then, we come to the second part of our 
message. Here’s how to get just the practical, helpful 
information each farmer needs about something he is 
considering as a way of adding “an extra pay day for 
the farm.” We refer now to the “evening classes” 
offered in practically every Southern high school where 
a teacher of vocational agriculture is employed. In 
these “evening classes” some one definite subject is 
taken up. It may be poultry or dairying or hogs or 
corn or cotton or tobacco or soil improvement or fer- 
tilizers or growing peppers for market—anything the 
community wants. One or two lessons will be given 
each week and a course may run eight or ten weeks. 
The winter and early spring months when farm work 
is not pressing are chosen for the “evening classes” 
and farm folks just drive over to the meeting after 
supper, hear the lecture, see the demonstrations, study 
the bulletins, ask questions, and have an enjoyable time 
while learning a lot. Many women take poultry courses 
and also other courses. 


Just consider what has been done with these “evening 
classes” in three communities that we happen to think 
of right now. In School No. 1, twenty-five farmers 
attended an evening class twice a week for ten weeks 
for the purpose of improving their methods of cotton 
production. In School No. 2, forty-four farmers 
studied their fertilizer needs and ordered 405 tons of 
fertilizer codperatively. In addition to this they at- 
tended an evening class in feeding and marketing hogs 
with the result that ten cars of hogs were sold codp- 
eratively. By taking the money for the hogs and pay- 
img cash for their fertilizers they avoided the high time 
prices. In School No. 3, thirty women attended a class 
im poultry production. This group of women adopted 
one breed for the community, each one built a new 
poultry house or remodeled the old one, and better 
methods of caring for and feeding the poultry were put 
into practice. 


“Give the community what it wants and the way it 
wants it” is the general rule of these agricultural 
steachers. The flexibility of the evening course pro- 
gram enables it to fit all conditions and types of per- 
sons. The class, too, may meet at the agricultural high 
school, nearby schools, lodge room, or anywhere the 
group desires. Again, the classes may meet in the 
afternoon or night, once a week, twice a week, or every 
night. Sometimes the class may assemble on a farm 
of the community to observe a fertilizer test, prune an 
_ orchard, or run a'terrace. In fact, the community may 

become the classroom and laboratory. 


Lastly, here is the way to get personal benefit for 
yourself from one of these courses: Get in touch with 


your nearest teacher of agriculture, find out what 
“evening class” courses he is offering and the dates. 
Even if a course you want has already begun (as many 
have), you can still get much out of it. If the agri- 
cultural teacher is not offering what you want, ask if 
he cannot give it. Anyhow, make your plans to attend 
one or more evening classes before the rush of spring 
work begins. 


Here for our territory is a list by counties of the 
high schools having teachers of agriculture and the 
subjects which will be treated in their “evening class” 
courses this winter and spring. “Pou.” means a course 
in poultry, “Dai.” a course in dairying, “Fzr” a course 
in fertilizers, “S.I.’’ a course in soil improvement, and 
“Cot.” a course in cotton or cotton improvement. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alamance—Alexander Wilson: Pou. Edwin M. Holt: Dai., Pou. 
Eli Whitney: Pou. 

Alexander—Hiddenite: Pou. 

Altleghany—Piney Creek: S. I. Sparta: Fzr. 

Anson—Burnsville: Crops. 

Ashe—Virginia-Carolina (Grassy Creek): Pou. 

Avery—Altamont: Pou. Cranberry: Truck Crops. 


Beaufort—Aurora: Swine, S. L, Fzr., Strawberries, Cot. Bath:. 


Corn, Swine. Pantego: Corn, Swine. 
Bladen—Bladenboro: Swine, Trucking. 
Buncombe—Barnardsville: Mktg. Eggs and Pou. Candler: 

Fzr., Swine. Fairview: Pou., Swine. Leicester: Pou. 
Cabarrus—Bethel: Pou. 

Caswell—Cobbe Memorial: Pou., Fzr. 

Catawba—Startown F. L.: Pou. 

Chatham—Bonlee: Swine. 

Cleveland—Lattimore: Crops. 

Cohumbus—Acme-Delco: Swine. Evergreen: Swine, Truck- 
ing. Tabor: Fzr., Corn. Whiteville: Swine. 

Craven—Farm Life School: Pou., Swine. 

Cumberland—Eastover: Swine. 

Currituck—Moyock: Swine, Pou. Poplar Branch: Marketing. 

Davidson—Churchland: Pou. 

Davie—Mocksville: Dai., Pou. 

Duplin—Beulaville: Swine, Tob. Chinquapin: Swine. War- 
saw: Swine, Corn. 

Durham—Behama: Swine, Alf. Bethesda: Pou. Lowe’s Grove: 

Pou., Farm Management, Fzr. 

Edgecombe—South Edgecombe: Swine. West Edgecombe: 

Swine, Fzr. 

Forsyth—Sedge Garden: Pou., S. 

Franklin—Bunn: Tob., Dai. Edw a Best 
linton: Swine, Pou., Dai. Gold Sand: Fzr., Cot. 

Greene—Snow Hill: Swine, Corn. 

Guilford—Alamance: Fzr. Pleasant Garden: Pow. 

Harnett—Lillington: Swine. 

Iredell—Harmony F. L.: S. I. Scotts: Pou. 

sg. °~haaamaaeaial Swine, Cot., Tob. Pink Hill: Tob., Corn, 

ine 

Lincoln—Rock Springs (two classes): S, I. 

Martin—Jamesville: Swine. 

Mecklenburg—Cornelius: Cot., Pou. 

Montgomery—Candor: Crops. Mount Gilead: Pou. Troy: 


Jackson Springs: Fzr. Sandhill: Swine. 


Moore—. 
Nash—Nashville: Tob., Swine. Red Oak F. L.: Cot. Spring - 


Hope: Pou. 

Northampten—Conway: Cot. Rich Square: Cot., Swine. Wood- 
land: Cot. 

Onslow—Richlands: Swine, Fzr. 

Pamlico—Stonewall: Pou., Fzr. 

Pender—Long Creek-Grady: Fzr., Seed Imp. 

Perquimans—Hertford: Swine, S. I. 

Person—Bethel Hill: Pou. 

Polk—Green’s Creek: Pou., Hort. 

Randolph—Farmer: Pou. = 

Richmond—Ellerbe: Cot. Rockingham: Pou. ° 

Robeso rrum: Cot. Pembroke Ind. Normal: Lettuce, 
Beans. Philadelphus: Lettuce, Beans. 

Rockingham—Bethany: S. I. 

Rowanm—Rowan Farm Life: Pou. Waoodleaf: Cot. 

Rutherford—Cool Springs: Pou., Cot. Ellenboro: Pou., Sweet 


Potatoes. 
Sampson—PFranklin: Swine. Ingold: Fzr., S. IL, Seed Imp., 
Swine, Pou. Piney Grove: Swine, Fzr. Salemburg: 


Swine, Farm Management. Plainview: Fzr., Corn, Swine. 

Scotland—Tibson: Cot. 

Stanly—New London: Cot., Corn. Norwood: Pou., Farm 
Fema. Oakboro: Farm Management. Stanfield: 
ot. 

Surry—Dobson: Crop Rotation, Bee Keeping, Tob. 

Transylvania—Brevard: Pow. Rosman: Pou., Swine. 

Tyrrell—Columbia: Corn, Swine. 

Vance—Middleburg: Pou., Fzr., Bees. 

Wake—Apex: Pou., Swine. Cary: Pou. Garner: Pou., Swine. 

Wakelon: Swine. 

Washington—Roper: Corn, Swine. 

Wayne—Grantham: Pou., Swine, Fzr. Pikeville: Fzr., Swine. 
Rosewood: Farm Management. 

Witkes—Ronda: Pou. 

Yadkin—Boonville: Pou. - 


VIRGINIA 


Accomac—Temperanceville: Pou. 
x—Pamplin: Pou. 

Augusta—Fisherville: Legumes. Stuart’s Draft: Legumes. 
New Hope: Pou. Mt. Sidney: Pou. Meyer’s Cave: Dai. 

Bedford—New London Academy: S. 

Botetourt—Buchanan; Dai. Troutville: Dai. 
Farm Management. 

Caroline—Mica: S. I. Sparta: Legumes, pawOoting. 

Carroll—C. T. Smith: S. I. Splease: Cucumbers. t. Vernon: 

I., Pou. Hebron: Pou., S. I. 

Chesterfield—Hillsville: Pou. Chesterfield Co. Tr. Sch.: Pou. 
Granite Hill: Hogs, Pou. 

Clarke—Boyce: Sheep. 

Cumberland—Cumberland: Dai., Hogs. Hamilton: Dai., Hogs. 
John Randolph: Dai., Hogs. 

Dickenson—Bethlehem: S. I. Clintwood: Corn. 

me ~~ petal Legumes. Dinwiddie: S. I. Sunnyside: 
‘ou 

Fairfax—Floris: Pou. 

Fauquier—Marshall: Pou., S. I. 

Floyd—Willis: Wheat, Corn. Alum Ridge: Wheat, Corn, 


PY 


Lauderdale: 


: Swine, Cot. Frank- 


Frederick—Stuart: Pou. Stephens City: Farm Management. 
Winchester: Orcharding. 

Giles—White Gate: Pou., S. I. Penvir: Sheep, Pou. 

Gloucester—Belroi: Corn. Gloucester Co. Tr. Sch.: Corn, 
Legumes. Achilles: Fzr. 

Grayson—Elk Creek: Farm Management. 

Greene—Stanardsville: Pou. 

Halifax—Turbeville: Pou., Legumes. Scottsburg: Legumes. 
Halifax Co. Tr. Sch.: Pou. Cluster Springs: Pou., Hogs. 

Hanover—Atlee: Fzr., Pou. 

Henry—Axton: Corn, Pou. 

Isle of Wight—Windsor: S. I. Carrsville: Pou. 

James City—Chickahominy: Pou. Norge: Dai. 

King and Queen—Newtown: Pou., Fzr. 

King William—King William Co. Tr. Sch.: S. I. 

Laneaster—Lancaster Co. Tr. Sch.: Pou. 

Lee—Ewings: Pou. Pennington Gap: Livestock. 

Loudoun—Lincoln: Corn. 

Lunenburg—Nonintervention: Pou. 

Matthews—Cobbs Creek: Pou. 

Mecklenburg—Black Branch: Corn, Legumes. South Hill: 
Pou. Union Level: Pou. North View: Corn, Hogs. La 
_ Crosse: Corn, Hogs. 

yringa: Pou. Middlesex Co., Tr. Sch.: S. L 

Pena mann pl Gate: Dai. Glade Schoot: Pou. Pilot: 
Pou. Riner: Dai. ; 

Nansemond—Whaleyville: Dai.. Home Orchard. Holland: 
Hogs, Pou. Nansemond Co. Tr. Sch.: Pou. 

Norfolk—Great Bridge: Hogs. Great Bridge: Hogs, Legumes. 

Nottoway—Burkeville: Pou. Nottoway Co. Tr. Seh.: Pou., 
Garden. 

Northampton—Nassawadox: Pou. 

Northumberland—Northumberland Co. Tr. Sch.: Pou. Reed- 
ville: Corn. Wicomico Church: Pou., Hogs. 

Orange—Unionville: Dai. Rapidan: Pou. 

Patrick—Hardin Reynolds Memorial: Legumes. Stuart: Pou. 

Pittsylvania—Climad=> Pou., Lime. 

Powhatan—Clayville: Farm Management. Powhatan: Farm 
Management, 

Prince Edward—Green Bay: S. I. 

Prince George—Lee’s Mill: Pou. Disputante: Pou., Peppers. 

Disputante (Col.): Pou. 

Rockingham—Broadway: Farm Management. 

Smyth—Sugar Grove: Pou., Dai. 

Seuthampton—Rich Valley: Farm Management. Statesville: 
Swine, Farm Accounts. 

Sussex—Piney Grove: Pou. 

Tazewell—Burke’s Garden: Dai. 

Warren—Front Royal: Pou. 

Washington—Lodi: Dai. Love’s Mill: Dai. 

Wise—Powell’s Valley: Feeding Dai. Cows. 

Wythe—Rural Retreat: Dai. Mt. Pleasants: Corm. Max 
Meadows: Farm Management. 

York—Emmeans School: S. I., Orchard Imp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville—Abbeville: Oats, Cot. Antreville: Grain, Cot., Pou. 
Cathoun Falls: Cot., Corn. Sharon: Grain, Cot. 

Anderson—Belton: Pou., Cot. Honea Path: Grain, Cot., Corn. 
Iva: Oats, Cot., Pou. Pendleton: Oats, Cot., Corm. Wil- 
liamston: Cot., Corn, Oats. 

Aiken—Wagener: Oats, Cot., Corn. Salley: Cot., Corn, As- 
paragus. Monetta: Cot., Corn, Oats. 

Allendale—Allendale: Cot. 

ae eres: Oats, Cot., Corn. Williston-Elko: Oats, 

ot. 

Berkeley—Moncks Corner: Strawberries, Cot. 

Calhoun—St. Matthews: Cot., Oats. Pine Grove: Cot., Oats. 

eg ge Paul: Corn, Hogs. McClellanville: Garden- 
ing, Pou. 

Cherokee—Gafiney: Oats, Cot. Blacksburg: Cot., Corn, Grain. 

Chester—Oakley Hall: Small Grain, Cot., Corn. 

Clarendon—Manning: Small Grains, Cot. 

Chesterfield—Jefferson: Small Grain, Cot. Pageland: Cot., 
Corn, Oats. Ruby: Oats, Cot. McBee: Cot., Oats. Ches- 
terfield: Cot., Oats. 

Colleton—W alterboro: Cot., Potatoes, Corn. 

Dai —Antioch: Cot., Tobacco. Lake Swamp: Cot., To- 
bacco. Lydia: Oats, Cot. 

Dorchester—Summerville: Gardening. Latta: Oats, Cot., Po- 
tatoes, Tob. Lakeview: Cot., Corn, Tob. 

Dillon: Grain, Fzr. 

Edgeheld—Edgefield: Oats, Cot. Johnston: Oats, Cot., Pou. 
Central: Cot., Corn, Pou. 

Fairfield—Jenkinsville: Grain, Cot. 

Florence—Tansbar: Truck, Cot. Olanta: Cot., Tob. Sardis: 
Grains, Cot., Tob. 

Greenwood—N inety-six: Cot. 

Greenville—Mauldin: Cot., Pou. Fountain Inn: Cot., Oats. 
Travelers Rest: Cot., Oats. Ellen-Woodside: Oats, Cot. 
Greer: Oats, Cot. Simpsonville: Oats, Cot. Ford Shoals: 
Cot., Corn. 

Hampton—FE still: Oats, Cot., Hogs. 

Horry—Loris: Sweet Potatoes, Strawberries, Potatoes. Green 
Sea: Tob. Aynor: Tob. 

Jasper—Ridgeland: Cover Crops, Sweet Potatoes, Potatoes. 

Kershaw—Bethune: Oats, Cot. Midway: Oats, Cot. Blaney: 
Oats, Cot. Mt. Pisgah: Oats, Cot. 

Lancaster—Buford: Oats, Cot., Pou. Heath Springs: Oats, 
Cot. Pleasant Valley: Cot. 

Lasrena—tourent: Cot., Oats. Gray Court-Owings: Cot., 

ats. 

Lee—Lynchburg: Cot., Corn. Hebron: Oats, Cot. 

Lexington—Lexington: Truck, Oats, Cot. Chapin: Oats, Cot., 
Corn. Fairview: Cot., Oats. Batesburg: Oats, Cot. Irmo: 
Oats, Cot. 

McCormick—McCormick: Oats, Dai.. Pou. Washington: Oats, 
Vetch, Pou. 

Maribero—Clio: Oats, Cot. Fletcher Memorial: Oats, Cot., 

‘ob. 

Marion—Marion: Oats, Hogs, Tob. Mullins: Oats, Cot. Brit- 
tain’s Neck: Oats, Hogs, Tob. Nichols: Fzr. Centenary: 
Oats, Hogs, Tob. 

Newhberry—Newberry: Cot., Corn, Oats. Little Mountain: 
Cot., Hogs. Stoney Hill: Cot., Hogs. 

Orangeburg—North: Cot. Ellorree: Cot. Springfield: Cot., 
Oats. Four Holes: Cot., Oats. Norway: Cot., Oats. Or- 
angeburg: Oats, Cot. Holly Hill: Cot, Dai. 

Oconee—Cleveland: Cot., Oats, Corn. Westminster: Oats, 
Cot. Keokee: Cot., Oats, Pou. Tamassee: Corn, Oats. 
meal Cot., Corn, Oats. Salem: Cot., Oats. Seneca: 

zr. 

Pickens—Pickens: Cot., Corn, Oats. Easley: Oats, Hay. 
Central: Fzr. 

‘Richland—Blythewood: Dai., Pou: - 

Saluda—Ridge Springs: Pou., Cot. Saluda: Cot., Grain. 

Spartanburg—Inman: Oats, Fzr. Cross Anchor: Cot., Corn, 
Grain. Duncan: Oats, Fzr., Pou. Ballinger: Cot. "Wood: 
ruff: Oats, Cot. Zion Hill: Truck. North Pacolet: Cot., 
Grain. Campobello: Orchards, Pou. 

Williamsburg—Kingstree: Oats, Tob., Hogs. Greeleyville: 
Oats, Fzr. Hemingway: Oats, Tob. 

York—Hickory Grove: Dai., Pou., Oats, Cot. York: Cot., 
Grain. Clover: Oats, Cot Fort Mill: Oats, Cot. 
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Ten Signs of Promise for Farmers 


A Review of Tendencies and Movements That Suggest Better Times Ahead 


PESSIMIST remarked the other day that 
“Every silver lining has a dark cloud.” Agri- 
culture has had so many prophets of gloom 


these last few years (and I have been among them a 
lot of the time) that it is probably fitting fpr once at 
least to look out for silver linings 
rather than dark clouds. And that 
is what I propose to do on this oc- 
casion. A new year has begun, 
and it is well to consider what 
signs of promise there are for 
agriculture, along with the admit- 
ted difficulties of the situation. I 
think I can see at least as many 
such signs as we can count on the 
fingers of both hands. 


I 

Permanent Organization of Farmers.—The first 
promising sign that I would mention is typified and 
exemplified by the very occasion that has brought us 
together—the annual meeting of the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. There is a new awakening among 
farmers in the North and West—and it is fast coming 
in the South—to the importance of organization. As 
I have often said, a farmer had better belong to an 
organization he doesn’t approve of than to none at all. 
It is just as much the duty of a farmer to belong to 
some farmers’ organization as it is the duty of a 
laborer to belong to his union, a lawyer to belong to his 
bar association, or a banker to the local clearing house. 
It\is the farmer’s duty to support his local farmers’ 
organization and attend his meetings and even be bored 
by numerous speeches and reports that don’t interest 
him if only as a result of his sacrifice and his zeal, the 
general cause of agriculture may be promoted. That is 
one of the things that I shall always remember with 
pleasure about my own father back in the latter 80’s 
and early 90’s—that he was always as faithful in at- 
tending his Sub-Alliance meeting on Saturday as he 
was in attending his church on Sunday. He stuck. 


— 


CLARENCB POH 


Back in those days many joined farmers’ organiza- 
tions with no intention of sticking. When a bad year 
came, a farmers’ organization would be started and 
when a good year came it would die. But the grati- 
fying thing about farmers’ organizations now is their 
permanence. Farmers are beginning to join their or- 
ganization as they join the church—not for one year, 
two years, or five years, but for life. And that is as 
it should be. Our farmers’ organizations should be 

“permanent. The American Farm Bureau, after passing 
through its evangelistic period and the inevitable period 
of reaction, is growing stronger and increasing its 
usefulness daily. The National Grange is now over 
fifty years old and has seldom been in more vigorous 
condition. In North Carolina, even the old Farmers’ 
Alliance is yet alive. 

The conviction that every farmer should join some 
farmers’ organization and that he should join for life— 
this is Sign of Promise No. 1 as I look out over the 
agricultural sky. 

| 

South and West Join Hands for Agricultural 
Progress.—Blending in with No. 1 and yet a dis- 
tinctly different form of promise is the new cooper- 
ation of agricultural West and agricultural South. 
Ever since the Civil War the policies of the American 
Nation have been largely dictated by the industrial 
East. No profounder or more significant sentence af- 
fecting agriculture has ever been written than Adam 
Smith’s remark in his Wealth of Nations in 1776, that 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, the policy of great 
nations “has been more favorable to arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the industry of towns, than to 
agriculture, the industry of the country.” 


And what Adam Smith described as true of Euro- 
pean nations up to 1776 has been largely true of our 
own nation since that time. Beginning with the encour- 
agement of “infant industries” and manufactures two 
or three generations ago, we have had administration 
after administration that has given primary attention 
to the encouragement of manufactures and industry 
and hardly one that has made the improvement of agri- 
cultural conditions its chief concern. As the late 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace said :— 

“During the next twenty years, either consciously 
or unconsciously, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to industry and agricul- 
ture. We are approaching that period which comes 
in the life of every nation when we must deter- 
mine whether we shall strive for a well-rounded, 
self-sustaining national fife, in which there shall 
be a fair balance between industry and agriculture, 
or whether, as have so many nations in the past, 
we shall sacrifice our agriculture for the building 
of Cities,” - 






By CLARENCE POE 


(An Address at the Texas Farm Bureau Federation 
Banquet, Dallas, January 12, 1928) 


At last the agricultural South and the agricultural 
West have been aroused to the seriousness of this prob- 
lem. They are demanding “Equality for Agriculture” 
and demanding it so effectively that already Houses 
and Senates have had to listen to them—and the next 
President, no matter from which party he may come, 
is going to have to listen also! The farmers who have 
enlisted in this fight are no ninety-day volunteers but 
have enlisted for life. That is one of. the main things 
that impress men as they go out over the West today 
—the terrible seriousness of the farmers in their insist- 
ence on “Equality for Agriculture.” And they realize, 
as we -must realize, that if this fight is to be won, 
South and West must pull together. 


That is Sign of Promise No. 2. 


Ill 


The Growth of Codperative Marketing and the 
Appreciation of Its Purpose—Next I would men- 
tion the growth of codperative marketing among farm- 
ers. Of course, not all the converts who professed re- 
ligion in Aaron Sapiro’s great revival five years ago 
have stuck, but a vast number have. There were tens 
of thousands who thought all they had to do was to 
sign their names on the dotted line and then join in 
the old familiar hymn :— 

“Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease.” 

In every state today, however, there are men and 
women who realize that success in codperation is not a 
thing to be received as some miracle or grace but a 
thing to be won—a thing to be fought for and won, but 
well worth the struggle after all. It is democracy 
in economics, and every form of democracy is a 
growth. It is “government of the people, for the 
people, by the people” in the vital matter of handling 
the things on which the farmer’s living depends. 

We are getting away from the notion that a codper- 
ative marketing management should be largely auto- 
cratic; that the members should select strong and 
capable men, and that these men should do what is best 
for the membership without the membership itself in- 
telligently directing the affairs of the organization. On 
the contrary, we realize now that codperative market- 
ing means the education and consecration of the masses 
of the people in the task of controlling their own busi- 
ness from A to Z. Even the managers, instead of com- 
ing largely from commercial life, must in future years 
come from young men trained up as local leaders in co- 
Operative movements—men who have the altruistic 
spiritual qualities of true codperatiqn as well as com- 
mercial ability. 

The growth of codperative marketing, and the grow- 
ing conception of it as an agency of democracy, broth- 
erhood, and self-development for the farmers them-* 
selves—this is our third Sign of Promise. 

IV : 


Crop Diversification and the Breakup of the Crop 
Mortgage Credit System.—Another gratifying indi- 
cation of progress in the agricultural South is the 
rapid breaking away from the old-fashioned ruinous 
one-crop system and its Siamese-twin brother, the crop 
mortgage, time-prices, credit system. Instead of the 
farmer depending on cotton alone, it is becoming an 
axiom that there should be on every farm :— 

At least two important sources of income from crops— 
plant production; and 

At least one important source of income from animal 
production—cattle, hogs, poultry, etc. 

With such diversification, not only is farming made a 
business, rather than a gamble, but having some cash 


PSD DIDIDIDIDIDIDIDIHHIMI IAT 


POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “WORK 
DONE SQUARELY” 


EFORE the new year gets older, it seems ap- 
propriate for all of us to consider this noble, 
inspiriting verse of Lowell’s—a tonic for a 

day of toil:— 


DOMDOMDOMDOIDOOHEOCE 
9DOMDOMDOHDODOOSOU 


The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men 

The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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coming in at various seasons does away with the need 
for crop-mortgage, “time-prices’ buying, which has 
often meant that the farmer paid at the rate of 70 
per cent per annum for credit against the business 
man’s 7 per cent. 

And as illustrating the new diversification in Dixie, 
the rapid development of dairying in Texas is one 
striking example as shown by the agricultural censuses 
of 1920 and 1925 :— 


1920 Census 1925 Census 
Milk produced, Texas .......... 202,953,536 274,540,639 
Butterfat sold, pounds ........ 3,103,449 5,049,029 
Whole milk sold, gallons...... 19,360,445 35,502,293 


The Redistribution of American Labor.—Another 
Sign of Promise for the farmer is found in the re- 
distribution of American labor. During the last few 
years large numbers of people have left the farms for 
the towns and cities—nearly 3,000,000 between 1920 and 
1925. Much as we may wish that a larger proportion 
of our people might be country-dwellers, the fact re- 
mains that this drift to the cities is an economic advan- 
tage for those who remain on the farm. Whenever any 
man has left the farm for a city job, the American 
farmer has found himself with one more consumer of 
farm products and one less producer. One more man 
has left the side where he is piling up the farm surplus 
and gone over to the side where he can help cart it away. 


Furthermore, there seems to be reason for believing 
that in the present drift to the cities, we are mainly 
losing the folks who care least about farm life and 
who would contribute least to the development of that 
rich and well-rounded rural civilization which it is our 
hope to develop here in Dixie. For example, the 1925 
farm census shows that in the five years, 1920-25, more 
than twice as large a proportion of Negroes as whites 
quit farming. The farm population for the two races 
in this country is reported as follows :— 


: Jan. 1,1920 Jan. 1, 1925 Decrease 
EE i ccuueebess cts 26,313,654 24,474,812 7 per cent 
MINT: Se geetescesc 5,300,615 4,506,881 15 per cent 

VI 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Town and 
Country.—Next among our Signs of Promise for the 
farmer is another striking gain that is being made in 
the general struggle for “Equality for Agriculture.” I 
refer to the growing recognition of the State’s duty to 
provide equal educational opportunity for town and 
country, for farm child and city child. “The equal 
right of every child born on earth to have the oppor- 
tunity to burgeon out all there is within him” is be- 
commg a matter of common acceptation. The rural 
communities not only contribute the trade which has 
largely built the nearby cities but they have furnished 
and educated at their own expense a large proportion 
of the workers and leaders who have built up these 
Cities. 

Hence the poorer rural communities should not have 

(Concluded on page 20) 


|____ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


T IS time to order garden seed catalogs. And when 
we select garden seed for the year, let’s order at 
least 50 cents worth of flower seed also. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


For Every Stockman and Dairyman 


VERY Southerner interested in giving more atten- 
tion to livestock and dairying ought to read regu- 
larly the two “old reliable,” indispensable publi- 

cations on these subjects. We refer, of course, to the 
Breeder’s Gazette (monthly), Chicago, and Hoard’s 
Dairyman (semi-monthly), Fort Atkinson, Wis. Each 
paper ought to have 100,000 circulation in Dixie. To 
help toward this result, we make the following offer :— 

The Progressive Farmer with Breeder’s Gazette 

and Hoard’s Dairyman, all three one year for $1. 




















To take advantage of this offer just write your name 
and address on the margin of this column and forward 
to us with check or money order for $1. If you are 
already paid ahead for either publication, your renewal 
will be carried forward a year from the present expira- 
tion date. 





f 


|__ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


REJOICE in life for its own sake. Life is no “brief 

candle” for me. It is a sort of splendid torch which 

I have got hold of for a moment, and T want to 
make it burn as brightly as possible before handing it 
on to future generations.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


A Cropping System on Southern Farms 


For Profitable Livestock Production Here’s a Practical Plan to Follow 


ROFITABLE livestock production can only come 
Pp from economical feed production. Economical 

feed production can only come as a result of pro- 
ductive soils and efficient farm management, as re- 
lated to crop production. 


Economical feed production is 
not the only essential to profitable 
livestock production, but it is one 
of the essentials, for it is practi- 
cally impossible to succeed in 
producing farm livestock without 
suitable feeds efficiently and eco- 
nomically produced, because from 
one-half to three-quarters of the 
total cost of producing livestock 
and livestock products are feed 
costs. In short, relatively cheap 
feeds are absolutely necessary to successful livestock 
production. 

Grazing, Fences, and Cheap Production Go To- 
gether—The cheapest feed on lands of compara- 
tively low per acre 
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value, is produced 
from crops. which 
the livestock har- 


vest; in other words, 
from grazing crops 
—pastures. 


There are perma- 
nent pastures which 
furnish cheap feed, 
but in a _ cropping 
system for livestock 
production, only pas- 
tures which occur 
in a rotation with 
cultivated crops need be considered. 

Pasture crops in a rotation with 
cultivated crops serve two essen- 
tial purposes in successful live- 
stock production. First, they pro- 
duce cheap feeds of the best qual- 
ity, and second, they increase soil 
fertility. Let ss not forget that a 
rich soil is as necessary to success- 
ful livestock production as to any 
other form of farm production. 


In our investigation of the farm- 
ing of Master Farmers, many of 
them were found to have their 
farms fenced and to pasture at 
some time during the year, or in 
a rotation, every acre cultivated. 
One said he “would as soon try 
to farm without plows as without 
fences.” 


Permanent pastures are not 
enough. There must be crops or pastures in the rota- 
tion which the livestock themselves harvest. 


Time to Do a Little Figuring.—In planning a 
cropping system which will economically feed live- 
stock the first step is to calculate the kinds and quanti- 
ties of feeds necessary to feed the livestock to be kept. 
All feeds required may not be produced economically 
on the farm and it may be necessary to buy some con- 
centrates, but the kinds and quantities of feeds to be 
produced must first be estimated. The next step is to 
estimate the number of acres required to produce the 
quantity of feed needed. 


Most Southern farmers too frequently fall into error 
in these calculations. -They first underestimate the 
quantity of feed required to feed their stock and then 
underestimate the number of acres necessary to pro- 
duce these feeds. 


Feeds to Be Provided—Let us assume that one 
has 25 cows, 8 mules, 2 brood sows, and 20 pigs to 
feed to a weight of 200 pounds each. In addition to 
good pastures for the cows and hogs, the following 
amounts of feed should be provided for these 
animals :— 

For 25 Cows:— 

75 to 100 tons of sorghum silage. 

800 bushels corn or sorghum grain. 

300 bushels of soybeans or 600 bushels of oats, or 150 bushels 
of soybeans and 300 bushels of oats. 

2% tons of legume hay. 

For 8 Mules: 
$00 bushels of corn or sorghum grain, 
16 tons legume hay. 


For 2 Brood Sows and 20 Pigs:— 
300 bushels of corn or sorghum grain. 
65 bushels of soybeans. 
The total ‘feeds required and which should be pro- 
duced, or their equivalents in other feeds produced, 
are as follows :— 
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75 to 100 tons silage. 

3% tons legume hay. 

1,600 bushels corn or sorghum grains. 

365 bushels soybeans; or 215 bushels soybeans and 300 
bushels of oats; or 65 bushels soybeans and 600 bushels of 
oats. 

The first reaction to this statement of the feeds re- 
quired, on the part of most Southern farmers, will be 
that the quantities are larger than required for these 
animals. My reply is that any man who keeps the 
number of animals stated and does not make pretty 
certain to produce fully these quantities of feeds, or 
their full equivalents, will make a serious error and 
greatly reduce his chances of making his livestock pro- 
duction a success. 


Acres in Feed Crops.—To produce the feeds re- 
quired will necessitate the cultivation of the following 
acreage, more or less, according to whether the soil is 
more or less fertile and the cultivation more or less 
efficient :— 

10 acres 

20 acres 

45 acres to produce 


20 acres to produce 
lent in other grains, 


to 
to 


produce 


100 tons of silage. 
produce 


3% tons of legume hay. 
1,600 bushels corn or sorghum grain. 
365 bushels soybeans or the equiva- 


: A Hinge Sm 


This requires 95 acres. It will require more acres 
than this of the average land farmed in the usual way, 
but unless land can be fertilized or quickly built up to 
produce such crops it will not pay to cultivate it for 
any purpose. It is about as difficult to produce livestock 
profitably on poor land as to produce other farm prod- 
ucts on poor land. With the poultry and garden which 
should be maintained, this amount of livestock will re- 
quire 100 acres to be cultivated in feed crops. 


With this acreage in feed crops, let us suppose that 
100 acres are also cultivated in cotton or other crops. 
We then have 200 acres on which to arrange the crop-. 
ping system and work out a rotation. 


As a matter of fact, however, if full use is made of 
the opportunities for double cropping, these feed crops 
may be produced, assuming the yields per acre to be 
such as we have indicated, on less than 100 acres, and 
probably on about 80 acres. For instance the acreage 
assigned to soybeans for seed and to the production of 
legume hay may be made to produce a:-crop of oats the 
same year, or a crop of oat and vetch hay. In other 
words, 30 acres out of the 40 acres assigned to legumes 
might by double cropping produce more feed than 40 
acres single cropped. 


The rotation of these crops will aid in building soil 
fertility, but the order of the rotation will depend on 
soil and other conditions. 


We have merely considered the crops needed for féed 
production, but more legumes, in corn for instance, or 
during the winter on the silage land and in many other 
ways, may be worked into the rotation. And, the wis- 
dom of temporary pastures in the rotation should also 
not be overlooked. 


Editor’s Note.—The fourth article in our 1928 series of 
livestock questions will discuss “The Kinds of Livestock 
the Southern Farmer Should Produce.” 








TEER—EXHIBITED BY OKLAHOM 


A POORLY BALANCED HOG RATION 


READER has two hogs 17 months old which 
he is trying to fatten. He says: “They eat but 
very little. I have fed them sweet potatoes and 
corn, but they don’t eat hearty. I salt regularly and 
have given copperas, turpentine, coal oil, and sulphur.” 


Sweet potatoes and corn do not make a good 6r com- 
plete ration for hogs. With sweet potatoes and corn 
and then one pound of tankage or fish meal added at 
the rate of one pound to seven or eight pounds of corn 
consumed, these hogs ought to do well. Milk is the 
only thing that will take the place of tankage or fish 
meal, but if none of these is fed then the hogs should 
have wheat shorts and cottonseed meal added to the 
potatoes and corn. A mixture of five parts of corn 
and one part each of wheat shorts and cottonseed 
meal should give good results. But tankage, potatoes, 
and corn should make a most excellent ration. 


It is evident, however, that there is something else 
wrong with these hogs. They have probably been over- 
fed and if there is no evidence of disease this is prob- 
ably the cause of their poor appetite. 


When animals are “off their feed,” but do not appear 
sick, the best means of increasing the appetite is to give 
them no feed at all for 24 to 48 hours and then start 

F feeding on about one-fourth what 
they ought to eat, and take a week 
or 10 days to get them back to a 
full ration. No more should be fed 
than the animals will eat up 
promptly. For all except young 
pigs, feeding twice a day is often 
enough. 

We suggest the following mix- 
ture be kept before these hogs all 
the time :— 

10 parts bone meal 
10 parts charcoal 
5 parts salt 

If tankage is fed, wood ashes or 
acid phosphate may be substituted 
for the bone meal. 


ea 

RPHAN lambs can be saved 
@) and made almost as profit- 

able as other lambs, says L. 
J. Horlacher, in charge of sheep 
work at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station. If a ewe that has lost her 
lamb is available, an effort should 
be made to have her adopt the or- 
phan. Where no ewe is available 
to become a foster mother, an or- 
phan lamb may be fed cow’s milk. 
Lambs may be fed from a bottle 
or taught to drink out of a pan. 
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| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 





Don’t Trust Your Money to Strangers 


OW comes A. B. who bought some $70 worth of 

dope guaranteed to cure his hogs of sickness or 

money back. The hogs died and A. B. hasn’t got 
his money and probably never will get it. He appeals 
to the Protective Association, which cannot accomplish 
miracles in the way of getting blood out 
of aturnip. An agent sold A. B. the dope. 
The agent was a stranger and he was rep- 
resenting a company that A. B. had never 
heard of. 

X. Y. bought and paid for $50 worth of 
baby chicks last spring from an agent. (First time we 
have heard of chicks being sold by agents.) X. Y. got 
300 chicks which died immediately. He was supposed 
to get 600 all told, but is still waiting for them. The 
agent, it seems, went around taking orders and collect- 
ing the money at the same time. He had no chicks of 
his own to sell, but depended upon buying them after 
he gog the money collected. Fine business. Looks like 
another turnip case. 





Again, R. M. signs up and pays $25 to one of these 
land-listing outfits. The farm isn’t sold and M. 
wants his money back. No chance. They didn’t under- 
take to sell his farm and legally they have done every- 
thing they. undertook to do. 


The reason we mention these cases is that we want 
to impress upon you the fact that you ought to be more 
careful in dealing with strangers. Not all strangers are 
bad. There is one now and then that has something of 
real value to offer you and who is well worth listening 
to. The point is that you should make these strangers 
prove their identity and the reliability of the companies 
they represent before you do business with them.—The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. _ : 

# 
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CYANAMID-—high analy- 
sis nitrogenous fertilizer 
material—product of at 
mospheric nitrogen fix- 
ation, made at Niagara 
Falls. Contains 21/22% 
nitrogen, equivalent to 
26/27% ammonia. Used in 
commercial fertilizers asa 
source of plant- food 
nitrogen. 


Cyanamid is used in more 
than three out of every five 
tons of all commercial fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen 
used by American farmers. 


He was a firm believer in intensive methods—those methods which 
produced the greatest results with the least effort. Goliath was a 
problem that threatened the hosts of Israel. With a single stroke, 
David eliminated the menace. 


‘ Intensive methods today remove the menace of starved, under- 


nourished soils and sparse crops. Hit-or-miss application has 
given way to hit-and-“git” methods. Soils are enriched and sturdily 
nurtured, yielding banner crops, through the soil-reviving plant- 
food elements so plentiful in commercial fertilizers mixed with 


~PS-I6Y BRAND 


*“YANAMID 


The utmost in mechanical, chemical, and agricultural value 
is available in Cyanamid-made mixtures. Always dry, 
loose, friable, free-drilling—won’t stick or clog. All acids 
neutralized. Won’t rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-pro- 
ducing ability, yet cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 


Quality-quantity production brings the farmer most-profits-per- 
acre. Cyanamid-mixed fertilizers transform scrawny fields into 
brawny yields. They put back into the soil of today the crop- 
building plant-food taken out by the crops of yesterday. 


Cyanamid-mixed fertilizers will be supplied by your dealer. Tell 
him you want them, must have them. He knows Cyanamid 
mixtures are big-yield insurance. 


You'll be interested in a complimentary copy of “The Story of 
Cyanamid.” Where do you wish it sent? Write Department 29. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 FIFTH AVENUE : : NEW YORK 
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Never Agitie Without Soda” 


“‘Nothing to worry about this year. I’ve ordered 
my Nitrate of Soda already to be delivered in 
the spring—enough to put under my crop and 
to side dress every acre. I can’t afford to farm 
without Soda. Never again will I try a so- 
called ‘substitute’.”’ 





-for 1928 


yo make sure of cotton success when you make sure of your 
Nitrate of Soda. So many farmers realize this now, that very large 
tonnage of Soda has already been ordered outfor the new cotton crops. 
More than ever before, farmers realize that Chilean Nitrate of Soda is 
cotton insurance .. . that it’s Soda, not luck, that brings cotton profits. 

Soda users know that Soda is the nitrogen that meets every cotton 
need. It absolutely beats the weevil, It brings your cotton through 
bad weather, and grows a-strong, healthy, money-making crop. Soda 
hasn’t a single draw-back ... no acid effect on your soil... won’t 
burn your hands or clothes. Easy to handle. 

Check up on Soda yourself. The best crops around you last year 
were Soda crops. Contest winners were Soda users. Field demonstra- 
tions proved Soda. Cotton champions used it liberally. No luck about 
it... it’s Soda. Get your order in. The earlier the better, while the 
price is so favorable. 


“On a five acre plot of cotton, that I fertilized with 300 Ibs. 
Nitrate of Soda per acre in 1927, I made 3,700 Ibs. of lint cotton. 
The fertilizer used on this five acre plot was:—450 Ibs. acid 
phosphate, 100 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, 75 Ibs. muriate of potash, 
mixed and applied in the drill before planting. This cotton 
was side dressed with 200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda per acre at 
the second working. 
Lint Cotton 740 Ibs. per acre at2ic - <= + $155.40 
Cotton Seed 1168 Ibs. per acre at $2.00 per 
hundred - © © © = © © = = = = 23.36 


TOTAL $178.76 
Cost of fertilizer per acre °° *- - * = = 14.00 


Gross proceeds per acre less cost of fertilizer $164.76 


With high priced labor and damage from the boll weevil I am convinced that 
we must produce cotton cheaper. One of the best ways I have found for 
making cheaper cotton is by using Nitrate of Soda. I have already bought 
Nitrate of Soda for every acre of cotton I will plant in 1928.” 


(Signed) Z. R. TRAYNHAM 
Barksdale, S. C. 


DODD DIINO 


see 
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FREE—a new 24-page illustrated book, “‘Low Cost Cotton.” 
It tells how to make more money on cotton this year. Ask 
for Booklet No. 2. The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Manager in 
your state (see address below) is a cotton authority. Write 
him for the book and any special information you desire. 

















Seethe difference! Two cotton plants from demonstration conducted 

on farm of George Blanton, banker and farmer, Shelby, N.C., Alvin 

Hardin, County Agent (Cleveland Gounty?. Cotton at left received 

650 Ibs. 9-4-2. Cotton at right, 650 Ibs. 9-4-2 and 250 Ibs. 16% acid 

phosphate and —— Ibs. Pans see ma of Soda per acre, Soda applied at 
ation after chopping. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Carolina Life Bldgesy 
Raleigh, N. C. Columbia, S. C, 





In requesting your Book, please refer to Ad No. 38 G 
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Western Carolina Master Farmers 


Brief Sketches of Eight Men Chosen West of Raleigh 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








KETCHES of seven Master Farmers cast of Raleigh appeared in last 

week’s issue. We are now printing the following short sketches of 8 of 

the 15 Master Farmers chosen west of Raleigh. Of this 15, we have 
already printed extended and illustrated accounts of J. L, Beall of Davidson; 
Charles F. Cates and R. W. Scott, of Alamance; S. A. Lathan, of Union; W. 
B. Harris, of Iredell; W. D. Graham, of Rowan; and R. L. Shuford, of Ca- 
tawba. More extended articles about the others will follow in early issues. 








I. Jesse C. Causey, Guilford 
County 

HIS 310-acre farm has 122 acres in 

cultivation, 55 in pasture, and 133 in 
forest. There is no idle land and no 
waste places, for this Master Farmer 
tends his timber crop, his fence lines, 
and the odd corners. When Mr. Causey 
bought the farm, 27 years ago, it was 
an area of waste land except for the tim- 
ber. Patches here and there were in 
crops—and gullies. The farm has been 
transformed, and the secret was Iet out 
wherr Mr. Causey was asked if he had a 
hobby. “Yes,” he replied, “it is making 
thickets, waste places, and washed land 
profitable.” 

In 1900 Mr. Causey paid $50 down on 
his land. He paid the remainder of the 
$800 purchase price by $100 annual pay- 
ments. Now the butter from his dairy 
herd alone (exclusive of other dairy 
products) sells annually for nearly three 
times the original cost of the farm. 


The first house was a four-room dwell- 
ing hewn from timber cut on the farm. 
The present home is equipped with mod- 
ern city comveniences and has 14 rooms. 
The yard is well landscaped. The farm 
buildings are conveniently arranged, sub- 
stantial, and serviceable. The nine chil- 
dren range from 16 years to a few weeks. 
One is in college and all of school age 
are attending school. Electricity does a 
dozen or more jobs—the appliances range 
from an electric dinner horn and dumb 
waiter to milking machines. 


The most impressive feature of our 
visit to this farm was Mr. Causey’s thor- 
ough, detailed, and intimate knowledge 
of every tract of his land and his well 
established plans for every division of 
the well kept and beautiful farm. The 
entire farm is productive. During the 
past year his flock of 300 purebred hens 
was increased to 500. Forty-five of his 
dairy herd of 50 cows were raised on the 
farm. Mr. Causey makes farming a 
sport as well as a business and enjoys 
chasing the farm to success. 


II. S. L. Carpenter, Gaston County 


HIS Master Farmer combines live- 

stock and crop farming in a diversi- 
fied plantation system. His total acreage 
of land is 415 with 300 in cultivation and 
75 in pasture. 


Just glance over this diversity: In 
1927 his acreage was distributed as fol- 
lows: cotton 24, small grain 160, red 
clover 65, cowpeas 15, sweet clover 4, 
alfalfa 16, sweet potatoes 6, Irish pota- 
toes 8, roasting ears 6, corn 50, strawber- 
ries 1, tomatoes 1, string beans 4, turnips 
Y%. In addition he has 1,100 fruit trees. 
Another crop is native walnuts, not for 
timber at the present time, but for the 
nuts for which he annually receives $200 
to $300. There are 16 dairy cattle, 2 
brood sows and a boar, 300 hens, and at 
the time of our visit there were 100 tur- 
keys. 

The six head of work stock, two trac- 
tors and a full equipment of improved 
implements and machinery, including a 
cotton gin, supply all farm demands. 

There are 10 children in the Carpenter 


} family, 6 boys and four girls. Some of 


these have children, nevertheless this farm 
is so much of a live-at-home farm that 
the grocery bill rarely runs as high as 
$100 per year. 

Mr. Carpenter told us that red clover 
was his hobby, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that red clover is a twin and that 
making poor land rich is the other twin 
hobby. 


III. O. J. Holler, Rutherford 
County 
HIS farm of 150 acres had 14 acres 
in pasture, 66 in forest, and 70 in cul- 
tivation. Improving poor land is Mr. 
Holler’s hobby, and to this end he has 
wisely used lime, legumes, and, livestock. 
Red clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, alsike 
clover, alfalfa and summer legumes with 
purebred livestock make the best combi- 
nation for poor land and for the poor 
man too, if he owns such land. 


The dairy herd is composed of 6 pure- 
bred Jersey cows, 7 purebred yearlings 
and a purebred sire. He also has 2 pure- 
bred Poland China sows and one boar; 
60 laying hens; and 400 apple and 300 
peach trees. 


This farm hasbeen developing for fess 
than 9 years. The progress made comes 
from the determination of the owner to 
make the land produce more. 


A pasture mixture of alsike, red and 
sweet clovers, lespedeza and herd’s grass, 
gives eight months’ grazing. Neighbors 
laughed when lime (“white sand” as his 
neighbors called it), was broadcasted. 
His clovers laughed too and his stock 
smiled and his land grows fat. 


A business man in Rutherford County 
told us that “Mr. Holler is the most pub- 
lic spirited man in the county and the 
first to help in a county or community 
project. If we want something done for 
agriculture that the county agent or The 
Progressive Farmer can’t do, we then 
holler for Holler and it is done.” 


IV. B. S. Lawrence, Randolph 
County 


eo only seven years has Mr. Law- 
rence been on the farm. In that time 
he has “changed it from a place that was 
laughed at to one that is talked about.” 
It was literally worn out. 

Neither cotton nor tobacco is grown 
and only patches of corn, small grain, 
and pasture, with 16 acres in soybeans and 
21 (the largest acreage in any one crop 
except timber) in lespedeza. He has 30 
fruit trees and an acre in a home garden. 
This produces a substantial surplus for 
sale. Red clover and herd’s grass are 
two other standard crops, while vetch 
and barley are two new crops that will 
be given more attention. 


The dairy herd consists of 22 head. 
Ten of them are purebred and all will be 
before long. There is one purebred sow, 
a big pen of pigs, 3 work animals, 10 
head of_ goats, 46 laying hens, and 108 


pullets. When Mrs. Lawrence was asked’ 


how many chickens were on the place, 
this singular thing happened: She said to 
her daughter. “Get the books, Louise.” 
Louise brought out the record book ob- 
tained from the extension service, and 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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January 21, 1928 


The Great 


Questions 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. 


NE of the most prominent men in 

the United States remarked recently, 
“As I see it, there are no issues today 
but moral issues.” 


When we think of 
politics, we think of 
the tariff, and other 
kindred policies 
of government; we 
think of treaties 
and contracts with 
other nations; we 
think of the en- 
forcement of laws, 
and education and 
business. 


It does not always dawn upon us that 
these are all moral questions. Moral 
questions affect all of our relations with 
our fellows. 

Any kind of a tariff may become im- 
moral, and then it becomes a “robber 
“tariff.” Treaties between nations are so 
often dictated at the end of a sword, or 
the business end of a Gatling gun, that 
human rights are forgotten. Law en- 
forcement, of which we hear so much, is 
a question of higher morality and love, 
rather than of force and police power. 
Education is generally thought of as a 
matter of training of the head and hand. 
If it does nothing but that, then we will 
turn out from our schools and colleges a 
grist of clever devils. Education must 
be a training in moral restraints, or it is 
as bad as ignorance. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


The fear that is prevalent in many 
places about the danger of education is 
caused by the failure, oftentimes, to in- 
culcate in the learned the chief lessons 


of life—which are the lessons of per-. 


sonal restraint of the lower and more 
selfish feelings in the life. 

Religion is primarily a moral question. 
We have invested our religious feelings 
with different forms of worship and ex- 
pression, which range from the simple 
service of the Quakers to the ornate 
ritual of the Roman Church. 


What I am saying is this: If religious 
worship, however it is carried on, does 
not make John Smith a better man mor- 
ally, he has not taken his religion seri-. 
ously. 

The various movements that claim our 
attention and our support are valuable. 
largely as they r-ake people more moral. 
When William becomes a Boy Scout, it 
is that he may become a better boy. 


HOLLAND 


When Mary joins the Camp Fire Girls, 
it is with the hope that she will become 
intelligently better. 

I heard of an Irishman who was asked 
tf he had been vaccinated, and he said, 
“I’ve been vaccinated and baptized both, 
but nayther of ’em took.” 

In all probability the Recording An- 
gel’s Book will not square with the av- 
erage church record. 

When the spiritual impulses within us 
are put to practical expression, we will 
have a better world. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 





| PLANT THESE SHRUBS FOR | 
EARLY TO LATE BLOOMS _ | 


“DLEASE give me a list of flowering 

shrubs that will bloom from early 
spring to late fall, stating at what time of 
year each shrub blooms.” 

For very early spring blooming the 
January jasmine and the early fragrant 
honeysuckle are the earliest. The Janu- 
ary jasmine is covered with yellow flow- 
ers before leaves appear. The early fra- 
grant honeysuckle is sometimes called 
first breath of spring. 

The leading early spring bloomers are 
goldenbell and Spirea thunbergi. Both are 
well known and much liked shrubs. For 
spring blooms, bridal wreath Spirea, 
azalea, red bud, lilac, Spirea Van Houttei, 
deutzia and weigelia are the leaders. 

For late spring and early summer, 
Philadelphus (sweet syringa) and Spirea 
Anthony Waterer are very good. 

For midsummer blooms the Abelia 
grandiflora is the best for the South. 
Other good ones are butterfly bush, sweet 
shrub, and Hydrangea. 

For late summer and early fall Des- 
modium, hibiscus (althea or Rose of 
Sharon), hydrangea and crepe myrtle are 
among the very best. 

Where berries are wanted or shrubs 
that give coloring plant the snowberry, 





coralberry, red chokeberry, Japanese 
barberry, and callicarpa. 
C5) 

OMETIMES we talk about the 


weather and then again the weather 
is something to talk about. 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Exodus 19-40 


Or the week January 22-28 inclusive, every interested person ts asked to 
4 read Exodus 19-40. The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


week, 


1. Tell of Jethro’s coming to meet 
Moses, and the advice he gave him. 
Where in Exodus do you find the 
Ten Commandments ? 


2. Were other laws and directions 
given besides the Ten Commandments ? 
Tell briefly something about the more 
interesting laws to you. 

3. How long was Moses upon the 
mount with God? What sight did 
Moses see when he came down? What 
did Moses do? 

4. Who made intercession for the 
Israelites? How was the law given 
the second time? What manifestation 
was there on the face of Moses that 
he had been with God? 


5. How did Moses obtain the in- 
structions to make the tabernacle? 
Where did Moses get the material ? 

6. Mention the different articles of 
furniture. that Moses was instructed 
to have made for the tabernacle. Ex- 


plain their use. 

7. What proof does the fortieth 
chapter of Exodus give that Moses 
had all the work on the tabernacle 
and its furniture done acéording to 
the pattern God had shown him? 


8. What was the outward appear- 
ance of the tabernacle? Was the gen- 
eral appearance of the inside differ- 
ent? How was this a type of our 
Lord? 

9. What divisions were there in the 
tabernacle? Who was permitted to 
go in and minister in the holy place? 
Who alone might go into the most 
holy place? What articles of furniture 
were kept in the most holy place? 
What was preserved in the ark? 


10. How was the priesthood estab- 
lished? Who was the first priest? 
How was the tabernacle anointed, and 
how were Aaron and his son sancti- 
fied ? 
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yy) the famous John Deere Tractor Offers You 


STILL GREATER VALUE 








More Power~Longer Life 
Lower Operating Costs 


HEN the John Deere 
Tractor was first puton 


the market it immediately met 
with the approval of farmers. Its 
great power combined with light 
weight; its extreme simplicity; its 
ease of handling, its low operating 
expense; its low maintenance costs— 
all those made it more than a suc- 
cessful farm tractor — it was a real 
sensation. 

And now, with additional improve- 
ments, the John Deere Tractor offers 
you still greater value. Improve- 
ments that mean greater power with- 
out sacrificing its light weight.... 
added savings in its already low fuel 
costs. ...even fewer parts.... 
greater strength — these make the 
John Deere the ideal power plant for 
the farm. It offers you still better 
service and longer life at low main- 
tenance costs. 


See It At Work 

Watch the John Deere “‘walk away” 
with three 14-inch stubble bottoms 
under difficult conditions or four 
under ordinary conditions. See how 
smoothly it handles a 28” separator 
under normal conditions. 

Putthe John Deereto work onsteep 
bills or soggy low-lands where other 


Read the Opinions of Farmers 


The real test of a tractor is what owners say about it. John 
Deere owners—perhaps some of them from your ne: 
hood — have written the booklet shown at the r 
FREE. Write for it, read it — you can expect 
from the improved John Deere tractor. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, ask for Booklet AW- 635. 


JOHN=DEFRE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








tractors fail—then you will realize 
the advantage of its light weight. 
Hundreds of fewer parts make it 
hundreds of pounds lighter than 
tractors of equal rated horse power— 
hundreds of pounds less weight for 
its motor to pull. 


Its smooth flow of power at the 
belt is due to mounting the belt pule 
ley directly on the crank shaft — no 
gears and shafts to steal power. 


Note These 


Improvements 


The John Deere gets its still greater 
power through a larger bore and anew 
carburetor which also supplies smoother 
operation at all speeds and loads and 
decreases fuel consumption. 


Its great strength and durability have 
been increased by use of specially heat- 
treated forged steel in the transmission. 
The crank shaft is of improved design 
and the rear axles are of high grade heat- 
treated steel. 


An inertia air cleaner removes 60% of 
the dirt even before the air enters the oil 
filter cleaner—the incoming air is double- 
cleaned. 


Call On Your Dealer 


Visit your John Deere dealer's store this 
week, Ask him to point out these and 
other improved features of design and 
construction. Then have him arrange 
ademonstration—drive this tractor 
and see for yourself the greater 
value it offers you. 
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Slashed to the Bone 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
poe ESS to % Barb Wire, bb 
an 0 + Qua aran’ lo 

to-24 ee rT Kitselman 
Fence now SUPER-Galvanized with 
ure zinc, same qual- 
HONE Wire. Face 
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Special Offer! “a _s 
Powerful, economical — from wood saw to 
churn. Makes car easy to crank. Fits any 
model; no holes to drill; attach in few minutes; 
does not affect steering. Willnot overheat. 
FREE Send name today for freeliterature 

on thislatest, guaran’ mproved 
power. Try it 15 days on your Fordat our risk. 


E-Z POWER MFG. CO., Box 76, Atchison, Kansas 


Steel Wheels 


beaper than any other weer; COST 
any wagon good as new. Low 
down—vasy to load. No repairs. 


EMPIRE Ra co ce FF Guise 

















High Grade Sterling Barber Outfit. Cuts, Tri Bobs. 

Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Gomb and Shears 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and age. Use 30 

If not satisfied, return in condition cod purhene 

refunded: STERLING CO. NB100. BALT a 
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DIPDUST! 
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1. Requires less than 1 minute. 
man can easily treat from 200 to 400 
bushels of potatoes per day. 

2. Can be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without the slightest injury. 

3. After cutting, protects the cut sur- 
faces from seed-rotting organisms in 
This insures a better stand 


surface borne diseases, 
such as Rhizoctonia, scab and black- 


5. Improves the stand and growth of 
and thus increases the 


yield 10 to 20 per cent. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few acres 
of DIPDUST treated 
seed in alternate 
rows with untreated 
seed. If, at digging 
time, you are not 
satisfied, return the 
empty DIPDUST can 
to us and we will re- 
fund price paid. 





































































































Photo taken on farm of J. C. Seabrook, Rockville, S. C. DIPDUST treated 
seed yielded 26 bushels more per acre than same seed not treated. 


Increase Your Potato Yield 
15 to 25 Bushels per Acre 
with This Instantaneous Dip 





Treat your seed potatoes as fast as you can scoop them up. Just dip 
them in DIPDUST solution and out again—all ready to plant. 


DIPDUST protects the seed and insures a heavy, profitable yield. It 
more effective than 
—besides there is not the slightest danger of injuring the sprouts or even 


the old-fashioned “two-hour soak” treatment 


After one trial of DIPDUST you will never again waste two hours treat- 
ing seed potatoes or spend two weeks worrying about your stand. Compare 
this New Treatment with the older ones: 


THE NEW WAY 


Dipdust Organic 
Mercury Disinfectant 


THE OLD WAY 


Formaldehyde or 
Corrosive Sublimate 
One 1, Require from 1% to 2 hours. One 
man can treat only from 50 to 75 
bushels per day. 
2. Can not be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without injury. 
3. Before cutting, give no protection 
to the cut surfaces. The seed fre- 
quently decays in the ground before 
the young plants get started. 
4. Although effective against Rhizoc- 
tonia, and scab, do not control black- 
leg. 
- §. Frequently decrease the stand, 
and therefore the yield, to a serious 
extent. 


One pound treats 15 to 20 bushels of seed potatoes 


Treat your Corn and Vegetable 
Seeds too 


You can now also disinfect your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the diseases which 
cause poor germination, weak, spindly plants, and 
poor quality crop. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
It is easily and quickly applied and costs but a few 
cents per acre. One pound of DIPDUST will treat 
six bushels of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels 
of vegetable seed. 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 


DIPDUST 


4 ounces - 50 cents 


1 pound - $1.75 5 pounds - $8.00 














you say: 








The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 































































































Why not use the best? It pays. 


THE SOUTHLAND GUANO COMPANY 


318 Asheboro Street, 





| BETTER MADE FERTILIZERS 


the last seven years tobacco growers have won 14 prizes on tobacco 
{| grown over Southland Fertilizers at Fairs held in this section. 

| Common sense tells you that the fertilizer which has grown prize-winning and 
ii top-notch selling tobacce for the last seven years is the fertilizer that you need 
| for growing better tobacco. 
tt 


Write us for prices. 


sboro, N. C. 





The Journey of Some Familiar In- 
sects From Egg to Wings 

HE lives of insects are often more 
fascinating and wonderful than the 
fairy tales we all knew and loved as chil- 
dren. But—these are living fairy tales! 
Wouldn’t you al- 
most feel that you 
were Aladdin with a 
wonder lamp-~and a 
sure enough genie, if 
you could completely 
change your form, 
as the insect does? 
Some insects have 
four stages, others 
two or three. Those 
having four stages, 
such as the tent-caterpillars and moths and 
butterflies, are said to be insects with 
“complete metamorphoses’’; others, like 
the crickets, grasshoppers, and katydids 
are said to have “incomplete metamor- 





MRS. GREEN 


phoses.” 

The dictionary says that “metamor- 
phosis” means “change of form, or 
structure; transformation by a natural 


process of growth or development.” Al- 
though this change in form is natural 
and due to development, it is just as won- 
derful as were the marvelous things that 
happened when the genie of the magic 
lamp performed. 


From Eggs to Larva.— Generally 
speaking, all insects develop from eggs. 
Often these insect eggs, seen through a 
microscope, are more wonderful and 
beautiful in shape and coloring, than are 
birds’ eggs. 

The first stage in this living fairy tale 
is the change in the egg, from which comes 
the larva (plural Jarvae). These larvae 
may be caterpillars, maggots, or grubs. 
The larval period is always devoted to 
feeding and to growth. The chief busi- 
ness of the larva is to eat as much and 
as often as possible, as the amount of 
food consumed often determines the lar- 
val period. 

Because the outer covering of the in- 


keep up with the growing insect, during 
this period the larva often sheds its skin. 
The old skin bursts open and the in- 
sect crawls out of it, or “sheds it.” Soon 
the new skin also becomes hard and firm 
and in time, that too, is shed. Some in- 
sects shed their skins only four or five 
times; others may shed theirs 20 or more 
times. 

From Larva to Pupa.—After the larva 
becomes full grown it changes its skin 
and its form and becomes a pupa. This 
stage is usually an inactive one, although 
if disturbed, it can squirm. Ordinarily 
the pupa is oblong in shape, and seems 
to be without head, feet, or wings; but 
if you look closely, especially in the case 
of butterflies and moths, the antennae, 
wings and legs may be seen, folded down 
beneath the pupa skin. 


Many Tarvae, especially those of moths, 
weave about themselves a covering of 
silk, which protects them from the weath- 
er and their enemies, during the helpless 
pupa period. This silken covering is 
called a cocoon. The larvae of the but- 
terflies, on the other hand, do not make 
a silken cocoon, but suspend the naked 
pupa to some object by a silken knob. 
The pupa of a butterfly is called a chry- 
salis. 

The Pupa Becomes a Grown Insect. 
—The pupa period- may vary from 
days to months, depending upon the 
species of insect and the climate. When 
the pupa skin opens, the adult insect 
emerges. It is often equipped with large 
and beautiful wings and always provided 





with six legs. The insect never grows 


sect is so firm that it cannot stretch to | 
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Living Fairy Tales 
No. II of Our Nature Lessons for Young and Old 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


after it reaches this adult stage, and 
therefore, never sheds. Some of them 
do not even take food. The life of the 
adult stage is ordinarily shorter than the 
larval period ; often it is only long enough 
to lay eggs and insure reproduction. 

Not all insects, however, pass through 
an inactive pupa stage. Some, like the 
grasshoppers, resemble, as soon as hatch- 
ed, the adult form in appearance. These 
are called nymphs, and like the larvae, 
shed their skins to accommodate their 
growth. 


Summary 
(From Comstock’s Handbook) 
Kinds of Ss ‘ ‘ 
aan uccessive Stages 
I. Complete Meta- (1) Egg, (2) Larva, (3) 
morphosis ....++. Pupa — sometimes en- 
closed in a cocoon, (4) 
Adult or full-grown in- 
sect. 
II. Incomplete Meta- (1) Egg, (2) Nymph—sev- 
morphosis ...... . eral stages, (3) Adult 
or imago. 


HINTS FOR STUDY 


Main Topics. —Insects are among the most 
interesting of living creatures for nature- 
study. Their life stories are living fairy tales. 

References.—““Handbook of Nature-Study,” 
A. B. Comstock; ‘‘Manual of Insects,” J. H. 
Comstock. 

Correlations. —Language; paragraph topics: 
“The Fairy Tale That Actually Happened”; 
“Why an Insect Sheds Its Skin.” 

Spelling.—List of words with which child 


should be familiar: metamorphosis (pl.-es), 
larva, chrysalis (pl.-lides), nymphs, pupae, 
cocoon, antenna (pl. ae). 


Questions and Observations.—What are the 
four periods of a “complete. metamorphosis”? 


What are the periods 
metamorphosis”’? 


Why does an insect shed its skin? 
Describe a pupa. 


What is the difference between a cocoon 
and a chrysalis? 


of an “incomplete 


Is it an active period? 


Which is generally longer, the larval’ peri- 
od or the adult period? 


| _ FARM FOOLISHNESS 


Eight Years Ago Today (1920) 
ILL her up.” 
“Put on 4 cords.” 
“I won't pay but 6 per cent.” 
“Give you 2 hundred per acre.” 
“Send me a 5-dollar roast.” 
“T like my new Packard.” 


“Put me down for $500.00.” 
preacher). 








(For the 


“Make me 3 suits like these samples.” 
“Let me endorse that note, Bill.” 

“T’'ll take this grey fox coat.” 

“I’m sending you a 5-tb. box Huyler’s.” 


“We will spend the winter in Coral 
Gables.” 


“Oh, my no. 
hat.” 


“Gimme change for a fifty, please.” 


Today (1928) 


UT in 3 quarts, please.” 


This is my last week’s 


“Vulcanize and patch it, won’t you?” 
“Yes, 8 per cent discount is O. K.” 


“Nope, don’t want no land at any 
price.” 


“Send me 3 beef bones.” 

“I’m crazy about my old Ford.” 
“Preacher will hafter go to work.” 
“Please patch this pair britches.” 
“T never sign nothing now.” 


“Let me have two buttons like this 
one.” 


“Please send™me my ring.” 


“There's no place like home in the 
winter.” 


“Yes, I made my old one over.” 
“Can you change a quarter, please?” 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR | 
FARMERS 


By Jj. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





Selling Live Poultry and Eggs 
ORE money can usually be made by 
capitalizing one’s advantages and 

opportunities than through devoting time 
and energy to fighting against one’s limi- 
tations and disadvan- 
tages. This is not 
always spiritually 
good preachment but 
it is good economics. 

The Southern 
States have certain 
advantages over the 
East and North with 
poultry. Let’s start 

1. W. FIROR right now to capi- 
talize these advan- 
tages and opportunities. Of these oppor- 
tunities three are outstanding :— 
I 

Climatic conditions favor the raising 
of early friers and broilers. These 
young chickens can be grown out to 
weigh from 1% to 2 pounds for the 
March and April markets when prices 
are highest for this class of live“poultry. 
Let us capitalize this advantage by hatch- 
ing off some chicks immediately and get- 
ting them ready for the March and April 
demand. 

It takes from 12 to 14 weeks to grow 
out friers and broilers. At the local 
shipping points in Georgia, carlot prices 
were 43 cents a pound during March and 
April, 1926, and in 1927, the March price 
was 38 cents a pound with the April 
price 47 cents. The market declined 
rapidly after April last year, being 31 
cents in May, 23 cents in June, and 20 
cents in July. 





Climatic conditions in the South favor 
fall production of eggs from spring- 
hatched pullets. Eggs prices are high- 
est during the months of November and 
December and eggs have been in active 
demand locally from July to January 
each year. Pullets started in January 
and February, if of the heavy breeds, 
and in February and March, if of the 
light breeds, will be ready to lay two to 
three times as many eggs as hens the 
following fall. 


Our Southern markets are being sup- 
plied with both live poultry and eggs 
from other sections. We are not yet 
producing enough poultry meat and eggs 
for our own people. If Missouri can 
ship in eggs from June to February and 
undersell us, why not develop the poultry 
business and get this trade? We have 
the advantage of nearby markets. 


Prices of Eggs 
GGS are fragile and_ perishable. 
Therefore, it is difficult to give coun- 
try prices on them, since marketing ar- 
rangements influence to a considerable 
extent the price paid. Two of the most 
accurate markets on eggs are the Chi- 
cago and New York produce exchanges. 
Prices at which eggs sold in a. wholesale 
way at these markets are given. The 
Prices are for the grade Fresh Firsts :— 
AVERAGE PRICES BY YEARS IN CENTS 

PER DOZEN 

1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Chicago 23 36 30 31% 33% 37 33% 
New York 25 0% 3434 M4 3% 40 351% 
During 1926, we imported over $7,000,- 
000 worth of eggs, mostly dried and 
frozen, and the year before nearly 
$9,000,000 worth. If during the flush 
Producing season, that is March, April, 
and May, we should remove from the 
fresh egg and storage market, through 
freezing, the small and dirty eggs of suit- 
able quality, enough to supplant these im- 
Portations, it is likely that the total re- 
turns from fresh eggs for each year 
would be increased sufficiently to pay for 
this effort, and consumption would be 


». stimulated. 
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Investigate These 
Six tures 
1—Thin section, 
reversible heat- 

treated stinger. 
2—Adjustable 
slotted chilled 
heel slide. 
3—One-piece, 
drop-forged rud- 
der frame. 
4—Rigid handles. 
S—Easy adjust- 
ments. 
6—Special “Bee 
Line’ beam con- 
struction. 


AV 









“Sand Fly’ for sandy land “Yellow Jacket’’ for black land 
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Will Not Duck Nor Dive 


HE remarkable success of Avery is reversible, easily adjusted and in- 
“*Bee Line’? Middle Bursters is the expensive to replace. 
result of long years of study of the Avery ‘‘Bee Line”? Middle Bursters 
middle burster and its useon the farm. are worthy successors to the many 
There is nothing revolutionary in their wonderful Avery middle bursters which 
design. We have merely ironed out the have preceded them. Every good point 
troubles which have beset the users of has been retained. Faults common to 
middle bursters in the past. ordinary bursters have been avoided. 
For example, the tendency to duck They represent the latest and best 
and dive has been overcome. So has thought of the world’s oldest farm im- 
the tendency to waver from sidetoside. plement manufacturer on this im- 
You turn a “‘bee line” furrow fromend portant subject. 
to end—and without the slightest There are two models of Avery “‘ Bee 
strain on your arms or back. You do  Line’’ Middle Bursters. The ‘‘ Yellow 
the work better and faster than you Jacket”’ model is specially designed for 
ever before thought possible. use in black land. The “Sand Fly” 
One important reason for all this is a ™odel is just the thing for sandy land. 
new and improved stinger. You ought Either model embodies the improve- 
to see it. It’s a realone. This stinger ™ents outlined at the left, as well as 
is keen and sharp—cannot act asasee- many others, 
saw for the bottom to teeter on. It Ask your Avery dealer to show you 
STAYS sharp, too, because it is made these and other features. Or we will 
from thin section heat-treated steel. It gladly send full information on request. 


B.F.AVERY & SONS, Inc. (£stabiished 1825), Louisville, Ky. 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 4 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


E R “Bee Line” 































MIDDLE BURSTERS 
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Many pullets don’t begin layin 


laying at five. 


made from peanuts. 


If you want winter eggs, get 
of Gubernut Laying Feed that 


all the vital el 


Poultry Pay! 


Shows the Way to 
Get MORE EGGS! 


Science has found a way to increase 
the output of eggs by usimg a product 


mash unnecessary and insures each 
hen getting enough protein to quickly 
grow new feathers—makes pullets lay 
at five months. Start using it now. 


Just one feed to buy, for it contains 






at New Low Subscription Rates! 


RIOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned by indi- 
Droiéwats It was in that month that the present “Progressive Farmer 
Company” was formed. 


Last month, with ifs circulation having climbed from 5,000 to 500,000, 


the mest remarkable subscription offer in all our history:— 


Eight Years for $3.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
Two Years for $1.00 


Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give a lower rate to new 
friends than to old friends, we shall give each present subscriber 50 per cent 
more copies than his present expiration date calls for. 


a bag 
makes 





into every bag turn loafers into 
being made with this feed. 


for a 100-pound bag. Feed 
note the results. 


Mills, Inc. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 











egg production—elements that ordi- 
nary poultry feeds lack. The cracked 
peanut cake and fish scrap which go 


Growing and laying records are both 


Send the name of your dealer and $3.25 


Southern Oil & Feed 


Science Makes : Renew for Five or Eight Years 
: 


% 
: 
g until The Progressive Farmer Company entered on its twenty-fifth year. And in 
7 or 8 months when they should be appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our friends, we are now making 





to 
These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but during this 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” they are open to old and new 
subscribers alike. 
Every subscriber is urged to renew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds good, and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new subscriber at two years for $1! 


layers. 


it and 
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PF : OUR REFERENCES 
Near round—no corners for crowding— a 
5S 208 vam Genel. New emer? February 18 Will Be the Date for Our 1928 Reference Special. 
c : : Combination ventilator and Watch for It! 
stove flue. Glass windows. ; r f 
Wiull Diameter 12 feet, Capacity Just at the time when you will want to place your order for seeds 0 
Er we asa ee ae all kinds for planting, Progressive Farmer advertisers will tell you 
| ‘ —Pay Later—Write Today. what they have to offer through our advertising columns. 
Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 303 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio Keep it on file for future use. 
Makers Ross Metal Silos, Cutters,.Cribs, Bins, 


Hog Houses, Mills, Garages. 











‘\ Remember that our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
, 
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Here’s a 
red-hot 
tip on 
feeding 
baby 
chicks 


Ratisinc 100% of your hatches is 
not the easiest thing in the world. 
Most of your losses can be definitely 
traced to improper starting rations. 





Get this right. Old methods of 
feeding baby chicks and growing 
pullets are changing rapidly. This 
is the age of progress. New methods, 
tried and tested, have reduced chick 
mortality to almost zero. By the 
new Usrxo Att-Masz# System poul- 
trymen can raise nearly 100% of 
their hatches and develop the chicks 
into strong, lusty, wide-awake pul- 
lets and cockerels. 


The Att-Masu System is en- 
dorsed by leading experiment sta- 
tions as the last word in poultry 
feeding. The Usrxo Atu-Masu Sys- 
tem is made up of two rations— 
the Usrxo Att-Masu Starting and 
Growing Ration and the UsrKo 
A.t-MAsu Complete Laying Ration. 
They are composed of a _ variety 
of choice, wholesome grains, dried 











cod-liver 


buttermilk, meat 
oil and other tested ingredients that 


scrap, 


make - perfectly balanced rations. 
The important vitamins—A, B, and 
C—are richly supplied. In addition, 
the cod-liver oil furnishes Vitamin 
D, that has been found so necessary 


in preventing leg weakness and 
promoting growth. 
Give your baby chicks a real 


chance. This spring will find the 
majority of progressive poultrymen 
feeding their chicks on Usrxo ALL- 
MasuH Starting and Growing Ra- 
tion. Your dealer sells it, together 
with other. Usrxo quality feeds. 


Write for descriptive 
circular 


The Usrxo Atit-Masu System is 
fully described in our new circular. 
Write for a copy today. Our Poul- 
try Department will also answer, 
without charge, any questions about 
feeding, housing, culling or disease. 
Write to 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, Dept. J-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of UBIKO World Record Feeds 


Union Grains Dairy Ration 
UBIKO 32 Dairy Ration 
UBIKO Horse Feed 
Sunbeam Dairy Ration 


UBIKO Buttermilk Starting 
Mash with cod-liver oil 
UBIKO World Record Egg Mash 
UBIKO Buttermilk Growing 
ash 


UBIKO Scratch Feed 
UBIKO Fattening Mash 
UBIKO Pig and Hog Ration 
And other UBIKO Rations 
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(Two Rations) 
Starting and Growing 
Ration 


Complete Laying Ration 
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FREE TRIAL « 











ee AFTER TRIAL 


NEW 
DIX 


OR RETURN 


iE 


BLUE STEEL 
WE WANT You TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 
ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want 


to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it returnto us, The strop is made b: especi 
ixi could not buy a better quality razor and strop her $5.00. Ty in taneeken MJoctde 


ie razors. You 
for youd. 5 ie buy it, strop will be sent f 
















ree. Order onc 





ou A 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA, 








Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, 


Name 
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Indian Daughter of the Confederacy 


Listen to What She Says at the Age of 101 Years 


By MRS. SADIE SHRADER 
DeKalb County, Alabama 


BOUT nine miles northeast of Fort 

Payne, Alabama, lives one of the 
most interesting persons I have ever 
known, a kind and friendly Indian woman, 
now more than I01 years of age. She is 
a widow, without children, and her name 
is Nancy Callahan Dollar. “Grandma 
Dollar” she is commonly called, the 
“Grandma” being a pet name of affec- 
tion as well as of respect. 

She enjoys giving reminiscences of her 
long and checkered life to those who come 
to listen. Some of these I have taken 
down and woven into this “Old Times” 
letter. I first asked Grandma Dollar to 
tell of her childhood days and this is 
what she said :— 

“T was born on Sand Mountain eight 
miles east of Coffeetown, Ala. My 
father was an Indian named William Cal- 
lahan; my mother was half Indian and 
half Irish. They named me Nancy. The 
children were fond of play. One of the 
games we played was “dog and fox.” We 


| liked also to pitch ‘quoits’ as we called 
| them,a game similar to pitching horse- 
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charcoal to make powder, and_ baking 


shoes. I never went to school. Father 
was a great hunter. He killed game for 
our meat, and the others of us raised the 
corn and potatoes. - 

“On one occasion Father killed a very 
large deer but he failed to eat any of 
the meat. He seemed to be very, very 
sad. Mother asked what was troubling 
him. He did not wish to tell her, but 
Mother could not rest until she had 
learned the cause of his deep trouble. ‘T 
cannot eat my meat,’ he said. ‘I fear 
my three poor little children in South 
Carolina are hungry. I have a wife and 
three little children in South Carolina 
and I was forced to leave them there.’ 

“‘Go and fetch them,’ said Mother, 
‘there is roomi and plenty to eat.’ 

“So Father set off and was gone some 
time. When he came back home we 
were overjoyed at having some more lit- 
tle brothers and a sister to play with us. 
Mother seemed just as glad as her chil- 
dren did. She had a big dirt oven full 
of potatoes baked and the ham of a 
deer. The poor children were almost 
starved.” 


F COURSE, those of us who had 

never heard of a dirt oven wanted 
to know about it. Grandma Dollar then 
gave an interesting account of that time 
honored insfitution among Indian house- 
keepers. 

The dirt oven was made of red clay 
softened to a mortar and it was patted 
inside and out with a patter. It was box- 
shaped, about 36 inches long, 20 inches 
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THE DIRT OVEN 


Don’t you know there must have been 
‘some class” to the turkey, venison, potatoes, 
and pumpkin custards that came roasting hot 
from the old dirt oven out under the shed! 


wide, and 18 inches high or deep. The 
lid worked on an iron rod run through 
the clay hinges. 


‘ 


Perhaps a rude drawing will explain 
the way it was made and fitted with a 
lid. (See drawing). At the arrows it was 
first made of wood. When the oven was 
burned to harden the clay, the wood 
burned away leaving holes for a rod of 
iron. Also the wood burned from under 
the door, leaving it so it could be lifted. 


The dirt oven was so corivenient that 
it was put to many uses, such as drying 





several pumpkin custards at one time 
Meat and potatoes also were baked in 
the oven. It was used outdoors with a 
shed over it. The food was put into the 
oven, and the fire was then built on and 
around it. 

The favorite meats of those old dirt 
oven days, said Grandma Dollar, were 
wild turkey, deer, and fish. The vegetables 
were cabbage, pumpkins, and corn roasted 
with the shuck on. The cake was sweet- 
ened with molasses. “Johnnie cake” and 
hominy were common every day foods. 
Now let Grandma Dollar go on and tell 
us about her new mother and their great 
big family of children. 


e ASIE was the name of Father’s 
other wife,” said Grandma Dollar. 





eS Ss 
“’M 101 TODAY, GOING ON 102!” 


Mrs. Nancy Callahan Dollar as she appeared 
June 27, 1927, the day she was 101 years of 
age. She is a contemporary of Wordsworth 
and Walter Scott and James Fenimore Coop- 
er, of Andrew Jackson, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 


Notice how straight and strong she is. She 
wears no glasses—nor shoes in the summer- 
time. She spins, knits, and works her own 
garden. Has Sold several bushels of potatoes 
and a lot of garden truck this summer. The 
corn shown in the picture is some she has 
grown herself. The grain is red and white 
streaked, the grain and ear shaped somewhat 
like Hickory King. “Grandma” Dollar has 
not changed seed corn in 80 years! 


“She seemed well pleased with her new 
home. No quarrels arose between her 
and my mother. She helped Mother with 
the crops and children, and Mother was 
just as good to her, The care of the 
children was a great big thing, for there 
were 26 of us in all. Among Mother’s 
children were three sets of triplets.” 


Grandma Dollar explained that among 
the Indians the chief could allow a man 
to have two wives. There was a white 
neighbor, she said, by the name of Vic- 
tor, who was allowed by the chief to 
have two Indian wives. He had many 
horses and cows, and the two wives, Het- 
tie and Charlotte, made cheese to sell to 
the Indians and white people. 

’ Grandma next tells about the removal 
of the Indians from their happy hunting 
grounds in Alabama and how it was that 
her father’s family was not carried off 
with the others :— 


“I was just a little girl when General 
Jackson drove the Indians from Ala- 
bama, My father did not go. He loved 
his home state so well that he hid in 
Saltpeter Cave, and was left behind when 
the others were carried away. Soon we 
moved to Georgia.” 

(Concluded next week) 


Editor’s Note—Why should Grandma 
Dollar’s father leave Alabanra so soon af- 
ter having hid away in Saltpeter Cave in 
order to stay? What happened? What 
followed? . These and other stirring inci- 
dents in this remarkable “Old Times” 
story will be told in next week’s paper. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Eleven Timely Garden and Or- 
chard Reminders 


OSE no time in ordering seed cata- 
logs and buying a supply of garden 
seed. Purchase enough for a succession 
of plantings throughout spring and sum- 


mer. 
2. Fertilize Jrish 
potatoes liberally. 


Use 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre of a 
7-5-5 or an analysis 
similar to this. If 
the soil is very sandy 
a 7-5-6 is a good 
analysis to use. 

3. Do not cut Irish 
potctoes until just 
before time to plant. Rolling the fresh 
cut pieces in sulphur or air-slaked lime 
will prevent them from drying out so 
quickly. Do this when cutting several 
hours ahead of planting. ' 





L. A. NIVEN 


4. One good eye in a piece of Irish 
potato for planting is all right. The im- 
portant thing is to plant a big enough 
piece to give food 
to the young 
plant until the 
roots can be devel- 
oped. It should 
weigh at least an 
ounce and prefer- 
ably an ounce and 
a quarter to an 
ounce and a half. 


5. If it as avail- 
able, give the fruit 
trees a broadcast 
application of sta- 
ble manure. Scat- 
ter it between the 
trees and under 
the branches, but 
not closer than 
three to five feet 
of the trunk of 
trees of bearing 
age. Use at least . i. 
12 to 15 two-horse 
wagon loads per 
acre, and even 
more, if it can be 
spared. 


6. Blackberries 
may be set 5x5 or pce Coe 
6x6 feet and cul- Court 





“weeks and then nothing at all. 





ahead and scatter the manure on top of 
the unbroken ground and leave it there. 
10. Plan the vegetable planting this 
year so as to secure a succession of vege- 
tables and not a superabundance for a few 
It is far 
better to plant one row of snapbeans at 
intervals of two to three weeks until 
half a dozen plantings are made than to 
plant a half dozen rows at one time. 


11. It is desirable to test the germinat- 
ing qualities of seed before planting. 
Count out a given quantity, say 25 or 30 
from each kind and put them between 
two damp pieces of blotting paper. Put 
these in a plate and turn another one over 
it. Moisten the blotting paper from time 
to time and keep in a warm place. In 
this way one can determine the percentage 
of the seed that may be expected to 
germinate when planted in the ground. 


-aa- 


Small Hotbeds Highly Valuable 


USUALLY plant my hotbed early in 

January for early tomatoes. If you 
plant the seed now in a hotbed you can 
have them three or four weeks earlier 
than if you try to raise the plants in 
boxes. Last year I had a hotbed covered 
by a window sash (32 x 24 inches) and 
grew enough plants for four families. 


To make such 
a hotbed for early 
plants, take a com- 
mon window sash 
and make a frame 
to fit it. This 
frame should be 6 
inches high at the 
back and 4 inches 
high in front and 
should face south. 
Dig out the hotbed 
18 inches deep and 
fill it m with ma- 
nure from _ the 
horse barn. Then 
put two buckets of 
water on the ma- 





Gs 


nure to make it 
heat, and cover 
with one inch of 


rich soil from the 
wood pile. I am 
talking to my 
friends on the 
farm. All farms 





University of Missouri 








tivated both ways, 
but the method 
that seems popular 
in the South is to 
set them about 3 
feet apart in rows 
that are 8 to 10 
feet wide. A home 


College of Agriculture. 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD APPLE TREE BEFORE 
AND AFTER PRUNING 


This photograph illustrates how both roots 
and branches of a two-year-old apple tree 
should be cut back at time of setting. The 
roots are cut only enough to smooth up brok- 
en parts and to remove a portion of those 
that are abnormally long. With much of the 
root system broken off, it is necessary to cut 
back a corresponding portion of the branches. 


have wood piles or 
should have them. 
Place the frame 
over the prepared 
bed and put the 
sash in place so 
that the frame will 
hold its shape as 
you pack earth 


supply of them 
should be grown on 
every Southern farm, a good supply too. 


7. For early cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
watermelons, etc., plant the seed in paper 
cups or dirt bands in the hotbed three to 
five weeks before danger of frost is 
Past. In this way earlier crops may be 
secured, and this is of great importance 
where one is selling on local markets in 
comparatively limited quaatities. 


8. To prevent Irish potatoes scabbing 
soak the seed just before cutting. The 
material most commonly used for this 
purpose is corrosive sublimate. Dissolve 
one ounce of it in eight gallons of water, 
using a wooden vessel, and soak the seed 
for 1% hours. If the potatoes are sprouted, 
soak.only one-half hour. Spread out and 
dry before cutting to plant. 


9. Cover the garden with a heawy broad- 
cast application of stable manure. Tf the 
land is dry enough to plow, break it 


. broadcast first, and then apply the manure 


and cut it in) with a disk harrow. How- 
ever, if it isn’t dry enough to plow, go 


The removal of the portion of the branches 
is also necessary to get the proper shape tree. 


around it. Put the 
flat side of the sash 
up so that water will run off. Take 
the dirt you originally took out of the bed 
and bank it all around the little frame. 


Take off the sash and plant the seed in 
rows. In this size hotbed I plant five 
rows of tomatoes and one of bell peppers. 
Put the sash back in, place and cover the 
hotbed with an old rug or one or two bur- 
lap sacks to keep it dark for a week. The 
seed should be put up by that time. Af- 
ter they come up give them plenty of 
sunlight and air. Of course, if we have 
a hard freeze you will have to cover the 
frame enough to keep it warm, 


You can set plants out in the garden 
by April 10, for we are usually safe from 
a killing frost by that time. The plants 
should be planted in the ground up to 
the first leaf. We have teen doing this 
for four or five years. Try it. You can 
sell a dozen and a half large early toma- 
toes and pay for your window sash. 


MRS. M. J. G 
Lowndes County, Miss. 
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Photo shows graphically the increase in yield due 


Double 


to Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Mr. D. W. 


Younce, Monetta, S. C., grower. 


your yield of Wheat— 


T’S possible if you use Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Study 


the actual records made by seven North Carolina growers. 


Bushels of Wheat per Acre 














Without With Imcrease 
Grower Address Sulphate Sulphate in 

of A ia of A i Yield 

R. E. Corbett Greenville, N.C. 10.80 26.90 16.10 
Jj. Raymond Sink Lexington, N.C. 10.50 23.00 12.50 
Levi Pierce Ayden, N.C. 40 27.80 9.40 
J. H. Shotwell Roxboro, N. C. 7.56 18.90 11.34 
J. Harris Roxboro, N. C. 51 32.15 23.64 
H. A. Leonard Lexington, N. C. 5.50 21.00 15.50 
C. H. Reville Ophir, N.C. 18.50 10.50 
Average seven tests 9.90 24.04 14.14 





Proof enough that top dressing wheat with Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia pays. Apply at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre for most 


economical results. 
The 


Company 


Agricultural Dept. 
New York, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Medina, O., Montgomery, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. ; Raleigh, N.C., Washington, D. C., San Francisco, Cal. Jn Canada—Toronto, Ontario 


Results PROVE the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 





Sulphate of Ammonia 





The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


§-5-28 SA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


WHtBOCH Ns «4 Skah bees hora ee 


(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 





Address 














Cos Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour Oa u can make a "better brooder than 


you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96, 
I want you to try my brooder and will send 
te plans for making it, together with a Putnam 
rooder Heater, for $4.75. postpaid. The 
Putnam Brooder Heater holds 1 quart of oil 
and burns 10 days without attention. Try the 
brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, 
please give your dealer’s name. Send for my 
free Booklet, ‘Poultry Helps.” Z 
1. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 186-B Elmira, N.Y. 


A NEW INVENTION 


Bee Oesr SELLER EVER OF- 
FERED gi it is—An 
absolutely vous money-making Pat- 





ented Invention—The br ae 





itn the ever invented—nothin 
the world—no one else on earth 
has spy ping 
TO $49 DAILY—EASY 
This wonderful 12-In-1 Combination 
Pin, just out. sells in 9 out of 
MINUTE 





125. Cincinnati, Ohie 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 














Es eas—of clean it 2 
11 Silk Georgette, 
ite et caeereae a 
Tl 
send one. 


years 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 
Write for this dress 


aineee, Se 2 laseae| 
Salor "tantad. whom 


tier fe fe faecal ae 
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“Expect” 
won't pay 
bills 


A North Carolina farmer wrote this: 


“Please send me 25 more bags of that good 

cotton fertilizer like I got last year. I ama 

tenant farmer and I have a wife and some 

children and I can’t afford to take any risks. 

I know that when I use Royster Fertilizer 

and then do my part I will have an abundant * 
harvest.” 


Why Be A Miser With 
Fertilizer ? 


You put your year’s labor in your crops. Why 
not give them the best chance possible? They 
need the best plant food you can give them, and 
plenty of it. You know that Royster has been 
making good fertilizer for 43 years. You know 
it had to be real good to make so many friends. 
You know it’s field tested and that there is a 
Royster fertilizer for every crop and soil con- 
dition. Don’t risk your crop profits to Save a 
few cents an acre on your fertilizer bill. Ask 
the Royster dealer near you. 
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ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 





























GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


VE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
Factory and keep in your own pokes the 
Profits the dealer by get. All 
Sinetes. Shingles and 


5 Fe asy to nail 
Write TODAY for Fs. ea 4 i 
paid prices. FREE SAMP 23 ples and relat 


BOLE ian FENCE & aoorine COMPANY 
DEPT. RALEIGH, N, C, 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


No, 2 Size $8.50 
CHAMPION J No. 3 Size 10.00 
COOLER 


No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.0.B. Atlanta 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 

























“STANDARD OF THE CAROLINAS " 


Wyatt’s Tobacco Seed produces maximum crops, and that combina- 
tion of weight, quality and texture that insures better prices. 


OUR LEADING BRANDS 


Improved Gold Leaf. Adcock. Warne 
White Stem Oroncko. Long Leaf Gooch 


Ounce 50c; 4 ounces $1.50; Pound $4.00; prepaid. 
Write, Post Card Now for Complete Catalog 
Giving Prices and Full Particulars, 


JOB P.WYATT & SONS CO. 
' RALEIGH,N.C. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Vocational Agriculture News 


What Future Virginia and Carolinas Farmers Are Doing 


gs departments of vocational agri- 
culture in the high schools of Virgima 
and the Carolinas are doing a constructive 
work for the future that has many fea- 
tures of present interest and value. These 
news notes outline some of the practical 
activities in which the boys and girls of 
these departments are engaged. 


I. South Carolina 


WO fine records are reported from 
South Carolina—one on Irish potatoes 
and the other on hay—as follows :— 
Willis Beach Makes Good With 
Irish Potatoes.—Willis Beach, student 
at Walterboro High School, made a profit 
of $561.40 on two acres of Irish potatoes. 
He secured his certified ‘seed along with 
his father and prepared a special fertilizer 
analyzing about 6-6-6, using 200 pounds to 


a 





These are (1) the establishment of a com- 
munity sweet potato storage house and 
(2) placement of more brood sows on 
the farms of the community. 


Fine Program for Y. T. H. F.’s.— 
L. L. Osteen sends in the following pro- 
gram of work for the Rockingham chap- 
ter of Young Tar Heel Farmers :— 


Father and son banquet; enter judging con- 
tests; conduct fertilizer demonstrations; con- 
duct purebred corn and cotton seed demon- 
strations; foster a poultry show; make $150 
net on each project; each boy make average 
grade of 85 per cent-on year’s work in agri- 
culture; attend school 95 per cent of 180 days; 
assist in conducting evening and part-time 
classes; two community fairs; keep accurate 
record of projects; establish purebred flocks 
of poultry in community; make exhibit at 
state fair and hold regular meetings monthly. 


Schools Add Vocational Agriculture. 
—Vocational agricultural departments 





“HE GREW | ELEVEN TONS OF “THIS STUFF ON ONE A RE! 
Here is part of an eleven-ton hay crop grown on one acre of land in 12 months by Marvin 


Johnson, 
The hay was exhibited at the Easley Fair, 
about 200 farmers how the hay was grown. 


the acre. Beetles did not bother but a 
continued spring drouth reduced the.yield. 

He sold 124 barrels of potatoes at an 
average of $6.25 per barrel. His total ex- 
penses were $203.10, the profit per acre 
was $280.70, and his labor income was 
$3.17 an hour. He credits his success. to 
(1) selection of good land, (2) use of the 
best fertilizer arid (3) selling the potatoes 
at the right time. Willie has deposited the 
profit from his crop in his savings ac- 
count. 

Grew 11 Tons of Hay on an Acre.— 
Marvin Johnson, a vocational agricultural 
student at Easley, South Carolina, last 
year grew over 11 tons of hay on one acre 
of land. ‘He grew two crops of hay, using 
mixed grain, vetch, and clover on the first 
and sorghum cane and peas on the second. 
It cost him $51.80 to produce these two 
hay crops. He received $267.90 in cash 
for the hay, including $22.50 in prizes, 
making a net return of $216.10 on the 
acre. Marvin sold his hay for cash to 
Pickens County to be fed to the mules 
belonging to the county. He also won a 
prize of $20 offered by W. D, Spearman 
for the highest yield of hay on an acre 
in 12.months. See his photo herewith. 

Andrew Hamilton, of the Easley 
School, won second prize in the contest 
by growing 7,386 pounds of hay on three- 
quarters of an acre. 


II. North Carolina 


HE Young Tar Heel Farmers and 
others are making out some excellent 
programs of community progress. 
Green’s Creek Plans a Good Pro- 
gram.—The advisory committee of the 
Green’s Creek High School, Polk Coun- 
ty has approved two community projects 
to be carried“out by the agricultural 
teacher and department of the school. 


a student of vocational agriculture in the Easley High School, 
where the teacher of agriculture explained to 


South Carolina. 


were established in the following schools 
last fall :— 










County School 
Pranklin.. <0... .-Gold Sand 
Transylvania. .. Rosman 
Duplin.... ...Chinquapin 
Tyrvell..... Columbia 
Sampson... .. Franklin 
Washington Roper 
Cabarrus... Bethel 
oe an Burnsville 
Mecklenburg. we: = ornelius 
OPEB ois cc cc caches eeedaore Sedge Garden 


III. Virginia 


ROM Virginia come these reports of 
progressive work by vocational teach- 
ers :— 

Virginia Team Wins Fourth Place at 
American Royal.—The livestock team 
representing the Virginia vocational ag- 
ricultural schools won fourth place in 
the livestock judging contest at the 
American Royal Livestock Show in Kan- 
sas City. Teams from 27 states com- 
peted. James Kyle of Rural Retreat, 
Wythe County, won a $300 scholarship 
as the result of standing second in the 
individual contests. 

Dinwiddie, Dinwiddie County.—The 
class in farm shop has just completed 
building a concrete septic tank for the 
domestic science cottage and a metal 
garage on the school grounds.—R. M. 
Ritchie, teacher. 

Dublin, Pulaski County.—Some of 
my boys who have cows as an enterprise 
have made plans to sell their milk to the 
new cheese factory being built in Pulaski. 
The class is showing more interest every 
day in the dairy business—F. H. Jordan, 
teacher. 


~ Front Royal, Warren County.—We 


have just had a very enthusiastic meeting 
of the advisory council. They heartily 
endorsed our program of work and were 
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very anxious that an evening class be 
conducted. We now have 23 boys enrolled 
in all day classes and expect to reach 
the goal of 50 individuals through an 
evening class on poultry.—J. J. Foster, 
teacher. 

Glade Spring-Liberty Hall, Wash- 
ington County.—I have two evening 
schools going at present and the attend- 
ance at the meetings has been good, aver- 
aging around 20 farmers at each meet- 
ing. The farmers are becoming inter- 
ested in dairying. I gave a prize to 
the farmer who suggested the best name 
for our schools. I am planning a dairy 
judging contest at the close of our meet- 
ing giving a prize at each school to the 
one who makes the best score or grade. 
—Pat Arrington, teacher. : 

Great Bridge, Norfolk County.—Sev- 
en members of the Hickory Evening 
Class visited in the community to pur- 
chase purebred Duroc Jersey pigs for 
breeding purposes. By going in a group 
we were able to save $10. Through the 
work of the evening class we have mar- 
keted three trucks of hogs in Richmond 
and built six self-feeders. These were 
the first hogs ever shipped from this sec- 
tion and the first self-feeders to be used. 
M. W. Darden, Jr., teacher. 

Marshall, Fauquier County. — We 
have had four meetings of our evening 
class for ladies on poultry with an aver- 
age attendance of 10. Two new poultry 
houses are to be built as a result of the 
meeting on housing the laying flock.—J. 
A. Eason, teacher. 

Oceana, Princess Anne County.— 
Some boys are closing out their project 
work with striking results lined up with 
the five-year objective. Two boys have 
an increase of 20 bushels an acre in corn. 
Two boys bought purebred gilts and se- 
cured an average increase of three pigs 
a litter over home stock. 

Willis, Floyd County.— With our 
evening class group we have been able to 
place 240 tons of lime, over 190 tons of 
fertilizer and about 200 bushels of soy- 
beans. I am _ holding three evening 
classes and will possibly start two more 
this spring. —R. A. Noell, teacher. 

Turbeville, Halifax County. — The 
evening class at Turbeville has bought 
and used two carloads of lime. The day 
unit class at Cluster Springs is con- 
structing a poultry house for one of its 
members. This constitutes the farm shop 


course for this class—T. M. Dean, 
teacher. 
Boys Using Large Quantities of 


Lime.—Through the codperation of 
the Bertha Mineral Company of Austin- 
ville the local F. F. V. chapter has just 
received four carloads (153 tons) of 
ground limestone. This was donated by 
the company for experimental purposes. 
The boys will use’ it in their project 
work on wheat, corn, clover and grass, 
alfalfa, sweet clover, soybeans, cowpeas 
and other minor enterprises. Upon com- 
pletion of their supervised work the boys 
will supply the Bertha Mineral Company 
with a copy of their records on the en- 
terprises along with pictures of the crops 
on limed and unlimed soil. The agricul- 
tural students are already sure that the 
results will convince the farmers of the 
community more firmly than ever of the 
value of lime in-this section of the state. 
—H. A. Glenn, Agricultural Instructor, 
Kenbridge. 


TWO WAYS OF MAKING 
MONEY ON THE FARM 


- T. Barnum said that the road to 

wealth is as plain as the road to mill, 
and his formula was simple—“spend less 
than you earn.” Applied to the farmer, 
that means that he can make money if he 
sells for high prices and produces at low 
Costs. It ought to be plain that the farm- 
ts profits do not come from high prices 
only, or from low costs only, but from 
the difference between the two. ~To pros- 
Per he must make that difference as great 
as Possible, and to do this he must pay 
attention to both. Let us not forget then, 
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the obvious principle that the farmer’s 
prosperity depends either (1) upon re- 
ceiving high prices for his products, or 
(2) upon producing them at a low cost, 
or else (3) upon doing both at the same 
time. 


Strange to say, most farmers as they 
go their daily rounds, think and worry 
more about low prices than they do about 
high costs of production. How often 
one hears the complaint that the price of 
cotton, or tobacco or peanuts is too low; 
ant how seldom that the cost: of produc- 
ing these is too high! . 


-_ = 


B. F. BROWN, 


North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture. 


| NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


HROUGH a rearrangement of work 
at the North Carolina State College, 
Prof. Earl H. Hostetler will have charge 
of the research and teaching in beef cat- 
tle and sheep production. 
Prof. Hostetler now has 
under his direction the 
research and_ teaching 
work with swine and 
has made a notable suc- 
' cess of his efforts in 
finding facts of value-to the hog growers 
of North Carolina. In his new field, he 
will be assisted by John E. Foster, a 
graduate of State College in the class of 
1926. Mr. Foster tater studied beef cat- 
tle and sheep production at the Kansas 
State College. He was reared on a live- 
stock farm in Ashe County. 

Fertilizer Practices in Edgecombe 
Surveyed—Farm practices in the use 
of commercial fertilizers was the object 
of a recent survey in Edgecombe County, 
by agronomists connected with the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association. The survey was 
made under the direction of W. F. Pate 
of Raleigh, codperating with County 
Agent Zeno Moore. Edgecombe County 
was selected because it is typical of the 
best farming section of the South and 
has three major crops, tobacco, cotton 
and peanuts in addition to many other 
crops and some livestock. 


Seeking North Carolina Tobacco 
Growers.— North Carolina will lose 
some of its good tobacco growers because 
of a concerted effort made in some sec- 
tions of South Georgia and Florida to 
get Tarheel tobacco growers to settle in 
those states. The movement to get North 
Carolinians to invest in these new tobacco 
lands is being promoted by F. H. Abbott, 
secretary of the Georgia Association and 
by many chambers of commerce in that 
territory. Letters to Governor McLean 
from persons who have traveled in Geor- 
gia and Florida express some alarm over 
the proposed exodus, but little concern 
is felt in North Carolina as yet, accord- 
ing to press reports. 

Moving Forward in Sweet Potato 
Industry.—North Carolina ranks near 
top in ‘the sweet potato industry of the 
South with possibility of holding first 
position, says the North Carolina Sweet 
Potato Exchange, a state-wide organiza- 
tion with headquarters at Mt. Olive, N. 
C. The most important factors in bring- 
ing N. C. sweet potatoes into their pres- 
ent prominence are given as follows: (1) 
advertising, especially in sections where 
the market has not been established, (2) 
standardization of packages and packs, 
and (3) cheaper freight rates, which will 
enable a wider distribution. The Porto 
Rican potato is the variety most com- 
monly planted. However, there are sev- 
eral larger markets that do not take so 
well to that variety. The Exchange be- 
lieves because of the prolific nature of 
this potato and. its adaptation to the soil, 
it would be advisable to continue planting 
the Porto Rican and to bring about in- 
creased sales by advertising. To this end 
they will work, having already prepared 
booklets of recipes for the cooking of the 
Porto Rican, to be distributed in cities 
where this _f potato. is not much used. 
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“All I could ask for my money” 


This Kentucky fruit grower 
saves money on footwear 


and keeps his 
FEET WARM and DRY 





If you are hard on footwear... 
if you must work in wet, cold 
weather and want warm, dry 
feet... and if you would like 
to cut your footwear expense 
—you will be interested in 
what one shrewd farmer does: 


Roy Stewart was one of the first farm- 
ers in northern Kentucky to realize 
the fruit raising possibilities of that 
state. He has 6000 peach trees growing 
30 varieties of peaches, and 6 acres 
in strawberries. His uses for rubber 
footwear are more severe than those 
of most farmers. He says: 

“No other brand of rubbers seems 
to stand the action of the lime and 
sulphur in the spray as well as Ball- 
Band does. I get all I couldask for my 





Ball-Band boots, arctics 
and rubbers are shaped to 
fit without binding, pinch- 
ing or rubbing at any point. 
Made in styles and sizes for 
every member of the family. 
















money, and then some, in anything 
with the. Red Ball trade-mark.” 

Mr. Stewart’s younger brother, Rud 
Stewart, who is shown in the background, 
helps him in the orchard and confirms 
what he says about Ball-Band rubbers. 


Millions of men like Mr. Stewart 
have had the same satisfaction 
out of Ball-Band footwear that he 
tells about. And it is no accident 
that they do... for all Ball-Band 
footwear is madein one place—our 





own factory here in Mishawaka. 
Quality does not vary. Farmers in 
one part of the country can buy 
just as good rubbers, arctics and 
boots as those in any other. All 
they need do is ask the dealer 
for Ball-Band and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 
Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


BALI>-BAN D 


BOOTS 
HEAVY RUBBERS . 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


Look for 


- LIGHT RUBBERS 
ARCTICS 


the Red Ball 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


N ONDAY, January 23.—Feed cod 
liver oil to your chickens if they 
are housed closely or do not get green 
feed. It will help to keep up the egg 
production. Try a 
tablespoonful to a 
quart of mash twice 
a week. 


Twesday, January 
24—li you have 
some blankets that 
are too short, length- 
en them by sewing a 
band of unbleached 
muslin or sateen on 
_ ane or both ends. 

Wednesday, January 25.—Put custard, 
blanc mange or some other pudding m a 
screw-top jar for dessert for the chil- 
dren’s school tunch. 

Thursday, January 26.—A layer of 
newspapers under the mattress helps to 
keep out the cold. 

Friday, January 27.—Try adding a few 
spoonfuls of kerosene to your water for 
washing windows, porcelain or painted 
woodwork. It cuts the grease and dirt. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, January 28.—Take your chil- 
dren to the movies. They will enjoy it 
after being in school all the week. 

Sunday, January 29.—Do your level 
best in everything you undertake. Re- 
member the old adage :— 

“All that you do, do it with a might; 


Things done by halves are never done 
right.” 





| __ HOSTESS AND GUEST _| 


A Sunday School Social That 
Was Different 


“TANE! Why didn’t you come to the 
Sunday school social last evening?” 
questioned , Jenny. 

“Oh, because they’re such a bore! Just 
the same old thing over and over again,” 
answered Jane. : 

“Wrong you are, my dear! This one 
was entirely different from anything 
we've ever had in our Sunday School,” 
Jenny declared. 

“Different? What was it then! Tell 
me all about it!” exclaimed Jane. 


“Well, we started off with a jolly good 
game to break the ice. It was the most 
fun! Shall I tell you how we played 
it?” questioned Jenny. 

“Oh, please do!” urged Jane. 

“Tt was called ‘Neighbor’s Name.’ Ev- 
erybody got in a single circle formation 
except the one who was ‘it’ and he got 
in the center. ‘It’ pointed to someone in 
the circle. The one pointed out had to 
speak the name of his right hand neigh- 
bor before ‘it’ counted 10, or ‘become ‘it’ 
himself. Most all of our members were 
there, so we had a double circle forma- 
tion. It faced the center, too, and was 
just behind the other circle. The one to 
the left or right in the outer circle was 
the neighbor then. The outer members 
kept slyly exchanging with each other 
and that kept the inner circle members 
alert,” Jenny paused, but she had not fin- 
ished. 


“Another game we played was ‘Parcel 
Post,’ continued Jenny. “We all sat ma 
circle. The one who was Postmaster 
gave each of the players a name of some 
city. John Durand was blindfolded and 
put in the center. Then the postmaster 
called out, ‘Post going from Birmingham 
to Memphis.’ The ones who ‘had those 
names tried to exchange places without 
being caught by the blindfolded person, 





‘candy and cocoa. 





6 Tarnasrenemresr eerste ls 
or letting him get their chairs. When 
‘Parcel Post’ was called, everybody 
changed. The first caught, was then 


blindfolded.” 

“Do go on!” urged Jane. 

“Well, the next game we played was 
‘I love my love.” We sat ma circle for 
this, too. I was the leader and started 
with a series of questions about ‘my love’ 
which had to be answered according to 
the letters of the alphabet. For instance, 
Amy Blue had ‘A,’ and here’s how she 
answered it: “I love my love with an A, 
because he is adorable. His name is 
Anthony, and the lives 
im Andover!’ The next 
player took the letter 
‘B, and so on aronnd 
the circle. When any- 
one missed, he had to 
move down one seat. 
Alma Kent stayed at 
the head the longest, 
so she got a prize,” 
Jenny ended. 

“Oh, what was the 
prize?” queried Jane. 

“A small box of 
fudge that one of the 
girls had made,” Jenny 
answered. 

“What did you do 


after playing that 
game?” questioned 
Jane. 


We had sandwiches and 
The girls made the 
sandwiches and candy, and the boys 
brought the materials for the cocoa and 
we made it right there. You see, we 
didn't spend any of the money in the 
treasury,” boasted Jenny. 


“What kind of 
have?” asked Jane. 


“Qh, Jack, he’s secretary of the Sun- 


“We feasted! 


sandwiches did you 





day School you know, well, he wrote to 
The Progressive Farmer and it sent him 
several recipes for sandwiches. He showed 
them to us last Sumday and we decided 
on the kinds to make, so that we wouldn’t 
have too many of one kind,” Jenny said. 

“After eating, we all gathered around 
the piano and sang some of our favorite 
hymns, and then we all went home hap- 
py,” fmished Jenny with a smile. 

“Three cheers for our Sunday school 
social! I’m sorry 1 didn’t go but I’m 


certainly going to the next one,” de- 
clared Jane. 


““Tust to make you 
sorrier still I’m going 
to tell you two of the 


kinds of sandwiches 
we had that will make 
your mouth water. 


Prune sandwiches 
were made with stew- 
ed prunes flavored 
with ginger and put 
through a meat 
grinder, then mixed 
with brown sugar and 
spread on brown 
bread. Other delicious 
sandwiches were made 
with roast pork and 
pickles put through a 
_ grinder together.” Jen- 
ny smiledas she saw 
the hungry expression that crossed Jane’s 
face. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 
Ten Machines I Can Run or Tools 
I Can Use 


(First Prize Letter) 
HE sewing machine, which helps me 
to save time in doing my dressmak- 
ing and sewing. 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





941—Chic and Slender—Designed in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3 


yards of 40-inch material with 4% 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
942—Delightful Coat Model.—Designed in 
sizes 16, 28, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires #4 yards of 40smch material 
with % yard of 3%-imch contrasting. 
3111l—Interesting Panel.—Designed in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of %-inch contrasting. ss 
950—Y outhful and Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 


inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 5% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


3196—Entirely New.—Designed in sizes 6, 
8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of %-inch contrasting and 2 
yards of lace edging. 

846—Dainty Bolero.—Designed in sizes 6, 
8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 18-inch contrasting. 

690—For the Busy Mother.—Designed in 
sizes small, medium, and large. The 
medium size requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 











2. The émbroidery needle, which helps 
me im putting artistic touches on cloth- 
ing and household furnishings. 

3. The electric iron, which helps me to 
keep my clothes neatly pressed and look- 
ing their best. 

4. The typewriter, which helps me to 
do all my writing rapidly and legibly. 

5. The low power telescope, which 
helps me to pursue my special hobby of 
astronomy. 

6. The camera, which helps me _ to 
keep an illustrated record of the beautiful 
things I see. 

7. The paint brush, which helps me 
economically to beautify our home. 

8. The incubator, which helps me to 
hatch our poultry. 

9. The cream separator, which helps 
me to lessen labor in caring for the milk 
and to make a better cream test. 

10. The gasolme engine, which enables 
me to ‘help my father in husy work ‘sea- 
sons by pumping the water. 


MARY TEMPLE ANDERSON. 
Washington County, Arkansas. 


Ten Machines and Tools a Boy 
Can Handle 

THINK my toothbrush one of the 

most important tools which I handle. 
So much suffering is the result of neg- 
lected teeth and good teeth are such 
treasures in service and looks that I can- 
not help feeling partial to their protector- 
in-chief. 

My fork is important too. It certainly 
makes me feel more at ease to know I 
am handling my table tools property. 

My plow is very important. Without 
plowing there would be no farm. 


A hoe is so necessary in cultivating 
small plants and cutting ugly weeds that 
I would be at a loss without it. 

My axe is almost a jack-of-all-trades, 
so often do I use it. 

My crosscut saw is necessary because I 
must have fuel and new lumber which it 
saves time in getting. 

I am a good friend of the hammer be- 
cause I like to make and fix things for 
myself and for mother. s 

I Jearned the use of a broom. because 
I want the house to remain neat when 
mother and the girls are away. 

My typewriter is a necessity. Business 
letters should not be written in longhand. 

Automobiles, including trucks, are the 
burden bearers of America, so I learned 
their operation. 

LUTHER CLARK. 

Horry County, S. C. 





| ASK ME ANOTHER 





Answers on page 19 


We. is a ‘balanced ration? 
2. What is “shoddy”? 


3. Will sand or clay hold the more moisture? 


4. What do the figures in a fertilizer for- 
mula mean? 


5. What is a ton-litter? 
6. Name five breeds of hogs. 
7. What is pyrotol? 


8. How much plant food is there in a ton 
of manure? 


9. Name three useful functions of ‘bees. 
10. What makes ‘bread rise? 


‘idl YOU are planning to move, please 
send us your old and new address two 
or three weeks ahead of time so that your 
subscription address may be properly 
changed and you will not be delayed in 
getting a single copy. Be ‘sure to give 
both old and new address in full. 
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| MRS. McKIMMON’S FAVORITE, 
RECIPE | 





RS. Jane S. McKimmon, state home 


demonstration agent of North Caro- 
lina, is a most accomplished woman. 
Her charm and tact have won for her 
many warm friends 
throughout the 
Southland. She is 
interested in club or- 
ganization and is a 
™ splendid lecturer. 
“To know her is to 
love her.” 


Mrs. McKimmon 
has sent us her fav- 
orite recipe which is 
coffee cake. She said 
her children used to call it “sugar bread.” 
Mrs. McKimmon’s recipe has proved to 
be a delicious one. Here it is :— 

Coffee Cake.—One yeast cake, % cup Irish 
potato boiled and mashed, 4 tablespoons but- 
ter or shortening, 2 eggs unbeaten, 1 cup 
milk scalded and cooled, 3% cups flour sifted, 
Y% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Dissolve yeast and 1 tablespoon of the su- 
gar in the lukewarm milk. Add mashed po- 
tato and 1% cups of flour to make a sponge. 
Beat until smooth. Cover and set aside in 
warm place until light. 
Have sugar and butter 
well creamed. Add to 
sponge. Next add eggs and 
remainder of flour and 
sait. Make the dough very 
soft (add more milk or wa- 
ter if mecessary). Knead 
lightly. Place in greased 
bowl, cover and set aside 
in warm place to rise. 
When light, flour board 
and roll dough to %-inch 
thickness. Place in greas- 
ed shallow pans. Make 
deep depressions with the 
finger over the entire sur- 
face of the dough. Cover 
thickly with bits of but- 
ter and sprinkle this with a thick coating of 
brown sugar. Add a dust of cinnamon an 
set aside to rise until light. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL, | 
THERE’S A WAY” 


ISS Marjorie Holmes, home demon- 

stration agent of Alamance County, 
N. C., had‘a little contest in her county 
to check up on the work that had been 
done. This contest was for club women 
to write stories of their work. Small 
prizes of home conveniences were given. 
The following is one of the prize winning 
stories. You will enjoy it. 

“It was on the eleventh of November 
of last year, nineteen hundred twenty 
six. In a quaint old-fashioned farm 
home, nestled near the foot of a little 
knoll, within a few hundred yards of a 
lazily flowing stream, whose waters could 
be heard at all times trickling over the 
pebbles which constitute its bed, lives a 
little old lady, who is usually interested 
In any new ideas or modern helps that 
happen to come under her observation. 

“The home demonstration club of her 
community met for an all day meeting 
with their ,agent. She had, of course, 
Seen that it was a most tragic thing that 
the club women never saw the need of 
having more modern conveniences, equip- 
ment and home beauty.~ She could see 
that too often full stomachs and warm 
bodies had. crowded this big thought out. 
She had for years noticed the dingy and 
Poorly arranged kitchens all over the 
county and had longed for a chance to 
help brighten these dark spots. 

“She came on this date overflowing 
with delight that she could announce that 
a real kitchen campaign was to be on 
during December and January. This was 
ee pal 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


_ of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 
Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
ig for morning, afternoon and evening 
. ar during fall and winter. It contains em- 
Toidery designs and picture dress-making 
Ssons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 


MRS. McKIMMON 

















- Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











the first kitchen campaign that the county 
had ever had. At first every one sat very 
quietly seemingly not very much inter- 
ested. The job looked such a big one 
and those that were interested had no 
money to. spend in that way. 


“But there was one who listened with 
willing ears. After hearing the home 
agent plead for some one to join the 
contest, the little old lady agreed to try 
to do the best she could, although she 
did not have a penny with which to do it. 


- “When the little old lady reached home, 
she wondered if she had been wise in 
joining the contest. All the pretty cur- 
tains and bright wall colors and modern 
labor-saving devices seemed. far out of 
reach. But she remembered her favorite 
watch words—“where there is a_ will 
there is a way.” She kept on planning 
and talking to her family, a husband, 
three boys and a daughter of 16. At first 
the husband and boys only laughed at the 
idea. 

“The home agent brought the judge 
around to score the kitchen, but she 
found nothing to record. It had rained 
and snowed several times and there was 
mud, red mud, more mud everywhere. 
All the time for the contest was gone 
except one week and three days when one 
of the boys came in at noon and said, 
‘Mother we can cut some cedar trees and 
sell them, if Dad doesn’t 
care and buy our paint 
and other things neces- 
sary. Daddy’s consent 
was not~hard to get so 
three happy boys started 
out with their axes and 
saws to the woods. It 
took some courage to 
start out through the 
mud and cold to haul 
those cedars to the mar- 
ket. 


“By the next evening 
everything was ready 
to go to work. Her 
husband was nota skilled carpenter, but 
anyway he built bins for the flour and 
meal as the one already in the cabinet was 
too small. He added more shelves to the 
built-in cupboard and pantry, extending 
the top up to the ceiling over the cup- 
board which had heretofore been a dust 
catcher. He moved the range which had 
_almost split the kitchen into halves, back 
to where it did not take up so much 
room. When he was through, he told 
the boys they could have the job of paint- 
ing. They worked until the walls were 
a smooth French gray. The table, cabi- 
net, stool and chairs were all painted 
to match. A wood box on legs and cas- 
tors had been made to fit a space that 
seemed to have been left especially for it. 

By the time the paint was dry it was 
the evening before the day for judging. 
The little old lady; and her daughter had 
to put things in order. Finding the most 
convenient place for each article was no 
little job. Each article must be placed 
where it could be reached with the few- 
est steps. Pink curtains edged with black 
had been made to adorn the double win- 
dow over the table. The first thing they 
knew the clock was striking 11 and the 
other members of the family were asleep. 

“Judging day arrived. Breakfast over 
and the dishes done, attention was turned 
to the floor. It was oiled in, a few min- 
utes, as the floor space was oblong and 
not very large. They had to hurry out 
with the working materials, as the honk 
of the home agent’s car had already been 
heard. She had been stuck in the mud or 
she would have gotten there all too soon. 

“The whole family Was as happy as the 
little old lady, especially so when later 
they found that in one hour, by the help 
of the new steam pressure cooker, she 
could cook and serve adinner like this :— 


“Roast pork and gravy; baked beans 
with tomato sauce; cold slaw, bread and 
butter; cocoa; ambrosia.” 

This little old lady was me and I won 
a prize on my kitchen, 


MRS. BERTHA DIXON. 


|'Grandma Says 


Better reading, pictures, 
and music in the home 
make better homes in the 
future. 











DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 


So eI 5 
Canine Bowese 2 


LL ET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2)2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


(17) 85 





Yes, LESS than 
one cent per bak- 
ing for the finest, 
purest, surest bak- 
ing powder that 
can be produced 
at any price. The 
greatest money 
saver that ever 
entered a kitchen. 
Prevents failures 
that waste many dol- 
lars’ worth of other 
baking materials. 
Try it. Profit by the 
perfect,never-failing 
action of Calumet. 












Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


Just RubltOn 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
good old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the 
seat of trouble, you 3 
feel a gentle, heal- 2 
ing warmth; then cooling, welcome relief. 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints,rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
Jars & Tubes 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


PEACH #220710 & = 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Lets by Express, Freight or Perce! Post 
Pear, Plum, Oherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., CLEVELAND, TEN. 








Delivered 











Incubators 


and Brooders 


Six Vital Improvements 


Based on 28 Years of Study 
1928 Champion Belle City 


I offer you this year the best the world has devel- 
oO in Incubators, 80 to 2400 Egg Capacity, Hot- 
fater and Electric. Hot-Water, resi Coal and Elec- 
tric Brooders—80 to 1000-Chick Capacity. Based 
on 28 years of study, in which I have helped over a 
million people to success in poultry raising. 

Now I introduce six vital improvements, all 
controlled by patents ding. I Gace they will 
double the best results I brought to my users before. 

One is Belcite walls, ten times stronger than 
wood. Walls which cannot be affected by moisture 
or heat, which cannot shrink, swell or crack. We 
have never found a wall to compare with Belcite in 
all our years of incubator building. 

Then we have triple-walled doors which forever 
fit. We have a copper heating tank, self-regulating 
safety lamp, new egg tray in which eggs are in- 
stantly turned, deep nursery and egg tester. All that 
decades of experience have taught us. Be up todate. 
The profits in this line are made by super-efficiency. 

Send for my free book, **The New Dayin Hatch» 
ing.’” It tells you all I know after 28 years of active 
chicken, turkey, e and duck raising. It will give 
you a new idea of this billion-dollar industry. 

My new-type incubators sell as low as $12.95. 
New type B: ers, as low as $6.95. Belcite built 
Chicken Houses, 500 to 5000 capacity at half the 
cost to build, because of quantity production. Let 
my book show how much they mean to you, on 
small or large-scale production. You must keep up 
with the times. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


J-Sut/ 


World's Greatest Utility Light 


300 CANDLE POWER —with@ 
new built-in Utility Pump. Handi- 
light invented 
s oof. Ideal 
i connry ndoors, out- 
doors—an Bright white light—20 
times bri nm k lanternson half 
the cost. Burns 96 percent air—4per cent 
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Guarantee— 
“Get any Dr. LeGear product 
your local dealer. Use it all. 


If not satisfied, return empty con- 
tainer to dealer and he will refund 
your money.” 

For Poultry For Stock 
Poultry — Antiseptic Heal- 
Prescription i ‘owder 
Lice Powder Stock Powders 

Worm Pills Hog 
Chick Prescription 
Tablets Heave and Dis- 
Poultry Worm 
Powder Worm Reinedy 
Cold ed 
Poultry Bowel | Blister (Spavin 
Remedy 
Head Lice Antiseptic Heal 
ing Oil 
Sore Head Colic 
y Eye Water 
Roup Remedy | Liniment 
Pills Fly Chaser 
Fly and Insect | Screw Worm 
Killer 
Dip and Disinfectant 





Better Fertility- 


ears Fishel Poult 
en using Dr. Le 
Poultry Prescription 


Read This Letter 


When America’s leading poultrymen— 
of the best known and most suc- 
cessful in the industry—use and rec- 
ommend Dr. LeGear’s 
tion, is there any reason why you, too, 
cannot profit from this scientifically % ine 
correct method of increasing egg pro- | ing pc {re have no hesines® 
section, having better fertility, and 
your flocks 


‘oultry Prescrip- 


z -LeGear’ 
vigorous and | ly pci whynisers. Wish: 


he hy? Get it from a dealer to- 
day. "linia aac 


Dr. 


"leanne 


Chick Diarrhoea 


by using Dr. LeGear’s Chick Diarrhoea Tablets in drink- 
ing water. An intestinal antiseptic. Get a can from your 
dealer and keep your chicks in strong, healthy condition, 
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Centains essential MINERALS fer ege produc- 


rich * 
TONICS for the blood, nerves and egg organs— 
for the digestive organs—LAX- 
ATIVES for the bowels; all being vital ingredi- 
ents lacking in home or commercial ed 
SS. ieee which best results cannot be 
obtained from poultry. 





and help therg ward off disease. 


Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 


Keep your live stock in the best of condition all winter 
long with this time-tested prescription. Guaranteed to 
fon satisfactory results or money refunded. 
INICS to appetite, aid pe ee, purify the 
— LAX te correct bowel trouble —VERMI- 
FUCES to expel worms—MINERALS for bone and blood. 
Supplies the proper minerals and ingredients needed in 
winter, 
Get a package from a today. Your cows will 
give more and richer 
work; and all your stock wi 


FREE! Dr. LeGear’s Big Stock Book 


ue and Treatment of Stock and Poultry’’— 
50 illustrations. A ecientifie treatise on diseases, treat- 
ment and care of horses, cattle. sheep and poultry. 


dk coun demher Gor deeb capes ax coat ao 20 oantn 00 envet 
mailing. Add: 
Dr. L. B. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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which are lacking in the usual winter feeds. 
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Kills millions of chicke 
annually. Save yours 


Contains 





128 pages; 








ROSS METAL SILO 
Lifetime Satisfaction 


ADE of -content Rossmetal gal- 
vanized. No yng o or sw it 
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Silos (1) Cutters() Cribs 9 
Brooder Houses() Hog Houses(] Mills(} 


tht. Movable. 


bic. Sale 


a freeze troubles. 


Seti terms—buy aon, 


pay later. 
Check below items in 
which you are intere.ted 
and we will send illus- 
trated folders. 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 
467 Warder St., 
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lowest prices and the high- 
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PLUMBING 
HEATING 


‘WATER SYSTEMS 





rmation en all require 
INSTALL OUR OWN OWN WORK. Wonca 1 Write os 
today 


06 S.Kedzie, Chicago 





A NEW OIL LAMP 
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TMB & @ GARVEY COMPANY, vErT FLoew os On. nAxe, iD 


94% 





him for particulars. Agents wanted. 


BURNS AIR 
H. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL, 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or clectricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write 












grown 
into lumber brings around 


ASH FOR TREES 


Extra money and lots of it can be harvested from your timber with 
a Vance Saw Mill outfit, Saw your meighbor’s timber too; all in 
spare time when regular crops are 
thinned out and give smaller trees @ chance to grow. Cut full 

trees that will never be worth more. One average tree sawed 
$20. Lumber is easy to sell at a good 
You don’t need to know anything about 
Write for our free book that tells 
Your name on a post card will bring it. 


JAVANCE COMPANY 


WINSTON SALEM N.C. 


So ae SMCE i= 


Keep your timber 




















I'LL TELL ONE | 


By UNCLE P. F. | 


a 


“Who Hasn’t Had His Bath? 


I think our feathered 

friends have established a record .that 
few of us have equaled. I can’t imagine, 
after observing them several times, that 
they would grumble about taking a bath 
or whine because there was a lot of 
dirt that ought to come off. Even cold 
weather doesn’t seem to daunt the tidy 
little songsters here in the South. The 
first time I ever saw birds taking a bath 
was a cold winter afternoon. For some 
reason I had gone down into the pasture 
and suddenly I came upon a flock of blue- 
birds enjoying themselves immensely in 
the water from the spring and the way 
they fluffed themselves and threw water 
was a sight to see. No, sir, there wasn’t 
any halfway job about them. They 
weren’t at all afraid of getting wet and 
catching cold. 





OR cleanliness, 


I imagine they felt just about as good 
as I think I would after taking a dive 
into some pond in December—ready for 
anything. I guess it’s all in being edu- 
cated to it. Year after year their an- 
cestors did it and now they are just as 
enthusiastic over it. 


Now You Tell Another—What do you 
do to entertain yourself on rainy days? 
Does time hang heavy on your ‘hands or 
have you found some way to make the 
rough wintry days pass pleasantly? This 
contest will begin our 1928 series of prize 
contests. For the best letter sent us by 
a boy or girl we will give a prize of $2, 
$1 for second best, and honorable mention 
to all other letters found worthy. Mail 
your letters to Uncle P. F., The Progres- 
sive Farmer, by Monday, January 30. 





HOW TO GET CREDIT FOR 
PASSING TESTS 


t 4 





EVERAL inquiries have come to us 

lately asking just how a scout is to 
get official credit and recognition for 
passing his tests, when he has no scout- 
master and does not belong to a troop, 
farm patrol, or tribe. _Many others, we 
are sure, who have just gotten their 
Handbooks and are anxious to begin 
work on their tests, want to know the 
answer to this same question. So we 
asked Mr. O. H. Benson, our Lone 
Scout director, to give us complete in- 
structions. Better clip them out and file 
them away in your scout scrapbook or 
with your other scout material. Here 
they are :— 


“All new Lone Scouts who desire to 
do so may follow the Boy Scout Hand- 
book requirements and may classify un- 
der Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First 
Class Scouts. When they do this and if 
living in council territory, of course, 
they will appear before the regular coun- 
cil examiners and the local court of 
honor for their tests and for their pass- 
ing for the awards. If outside of coun- 
cil territory, each Lone Scout has the 
privilege of appointing one adult to be 
his examiner—a man who will not only 
test the boy for his advancement in the 
several lines, including the merit badge 
work, but who will also sign the recom- 
mendation for the award to the national 
court of honor. 


“If a Lone Scout has organized a 
tribe, we recommend the appointment of 
a committee of men to act as examiners 
for the whole group and to serve as a 
sort of a local court of honor. The se- 
lection of these examiners should be 
from men in the neighborhood or com- 
munity who are not kin to the Lone 
Scouts, and we would suggest men of 
outstanding value such aS postmaster, 
teachers, ministers, bankers, business 
men, leading farmers, county agricul- 
tural agent, Y. M. C. A. workers, etc. 

“Of course, old Lone Scouts, or those 
who joined before July 1, may continue 
Lthe old degree program if they so desire. 













In this case they will fill the 
ments in exactly the same way.’ 
In other words, the boy who is really 
a Lone Scout—with no other or only 
one or two other scouts in his communi- 
ty—should ask some man whom _ he 
knows and who will take an interest in 
his scout work to act as his regular ex- 
aminer for all tests. “Council” territory 
simply means territory in which Boy 
Scout work is regularly organized with 
scout executive, scoutmasters, courts of 
honor, etc. Many Lone Scouts will find 
that in towns nearby them there are 
courts of honor before which they can 
go to pass their tests. Many councils 
are putting on definite rural scouting de- 
partments. If you live near one of the 
following executives, get in touch with 
him. He is promoting Lone Scouting and 
rural scouting and can help you greatly 
with your tests :— 
“a Shumaker, 128 Hargett St., 
N.C. 
Herbert Stuckey, Box 217, Wilson, N. C. 
A. W. Allen, Box 1168, Asheville, N. C. 
J. W. Fix, Box 662, Staunton, Va. 


M. S. Burchard, Room 4-5, Petersburg Sav 
ing and Trust Bldg., Petersburg, Va. 


require 


Raleigh, 





BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


in Introduction, and a Word i 


Beginners 





ESS than 40 years ago the game of 
— basketball was unknown; today it is 
our most popular winter sport. But it 
wasn’t until last fall that we realized 
just how popular it has become among 
Southern farm boys and girls. You may 
not believe it, but among the young 
folks who filled out the questionnaire 
printed last October basketball was twice 
as popular as baseball! 


Driving through the country Christ- 
mas Eve day we saw one boy enjoying 
shooting practice with the goal an old 
split-bottom chair (with the bottom 
gone) nailed up against the side of the 
house. 

So that’s why we planned as one of 
our 1928 features a series of short arti- 
cles on basketball fundamentals. We 
are already in the very middle of the 
1928 season and to many of you these 
articles will only be a review of what 
you already know but we have written 
them especially for those just learning 
the game, rather than for those already 
more or less experienced. 


If there is one thing the beginner in 
basketball ought not to get into his head, 
it is that proficiency in goal shooting is 
the biggest part of the game. A team 
that knew nothing but how to shoot 
goals would stand a poor chanee against 
a team that knew how to pass, pivot, 
dribble, play- together, and play tight on 
defense. Three things I would recom- 
mend to the boy who really wants to 
play basketball and gets started when he 
is 12 or 13 years old: Learn to pass, to 
pivot, and to train. Proficiency in goal 
shooting will come to you as you devel- 
op. Next week I shall begin explaining 
some of these fundamentals. 


ALEXANDER NUNN. 





| JOIN AND LEARN 


HE twelfth milestone has been passed. 

Lone Scouting is entering its thir- 
teenth year as an active and ever growin? 
organization. Boys grow into mar ood 
and quit the LSA but younger fesiows 
join and take their places. 





The organization offers a splendid op- 
portunity for the youth to realize his 
dreams by its self-governing plan. It 
does not take years to work up to be an 
officer because a boy can become a rank- 
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Here’satipon 
Roup control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 
PRATTS Roup 
Tablets in your 
coat pocket. 
When you hear 
a sneeze in the 
hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into action. 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’sa 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 






$5 years of success 
and fair dealing 
behind the Pratt 
guarantee.See your 
dealer fora mon 

back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 











QuUR 1928 CATALOG LISTS A 
great assortment of new and bet- 
ter varieties of vegetable and flower 
seeds. Among these are many nov- 
elties which have such great merit 
that we want every Southern gardener 
to try them. 
THERE IS AN EARLY SMOOTH 
ted beet, tender stringless beans, the 
Sweetest of sugar corns, three fine 
new watermelons, a wonderful canta. 
loupe of luscious quality, Slate’s Red 
Forcing Radish, and the largest, 
smoothest of the fine early tomatoes. 
THERE ARE GORGEOUS FLOWERS 
im a never ending variety. You will 
sit engrossed in this book and it is 
profitable reading too. The merits of 
varieties are discussed frankly, cul- 
tural information is given freely, and 
planting and Spray charts make the 
k a necessity in every home. 
THERE IS A GREAT SURPRISE 
for all our friends in Slate’s catalog 
for 1928 because it tells you how you 
can try our novelties at our expense. 
We know how good Slate’s Seeds are 
and we want you to know them too, so 
We are making this liberal offer. 
WRITE A POSTAL CARD 


today for the book and then read 
page one for full details of the offer. 


mo SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
x 149, South Boston, Virginia, 
Wine, ibrcions 








es Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order from an advertiser in 
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ing officer in nine or ten months if he 
tries. 

I have met a number of boys who have 
read this page regularly for months but 
have never joined. They give as their 
reason the fact that they do not know 
anything about the scout handbook, de- 
grees, etc. Reader, the first step is to 
join. Then learn about the work from 
day to day. I learn more about the great 
club every day. 

GLEN HICKMAN GC. (4) 


| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


6 Be boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts :— 


James Warren, Clinton, N. C. 
Richard (“Dick”) Dunbar, Box 241, Arcadia, 
Fla. 








Roy (‘Pink’) McCollum, Box 442, Arcadia, 
Fla. 

Edgel (“Ed”) Farley, 814 South Range Ave., 
Arcadia, Fla. 

Hazen Redmond, 1412 Virginia St., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 





[AROUND THE CAMPFIRE _| 


HE general election of the “Hustling Mail 

Tribe comes off this month. Now you fel- 
lows who are wondering what mail tribe to 
join, why not join this peppy little tribe? 
If you wish further particulars concerning 
this tribe, write me.—Turner Foshee, Logans- 
port, La. 

“T have received my handbook and am sure 
proud of it,” writes Dewey Weems, Rt. 1, 
Washington, Ark. 

In all letters to headquarters, remember 
that the new address is Lone Scout Division, 
B.S.A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. The 
old address was 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. In ordering supplies, your letter should 
be addressed to Boy Scout Supply Dept., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City, as this depart- 
ment is still at the old address. 











| _‘IT’S THIS WAY 


Answers to Questions on Page 16 


FEED or combination of feeds allowed 
one animal in one day and which will 
properly nourish the animal. 





2. Shoddy is wool which has been reworked 
into cloth after having been used one or 
more times for that purpose. 

3. Clay will hold considerably more moisture 
than sand, but it is slower to take it up. 

4. The figures in a fertilizer formula indi- 
cate the per cent of phosphoric acid, nitro- 
gen, and potash in the order named. 

5. A ton of pork from a single litter of 
hogs grown in 180 days. 
states have reduced the period to 150 days 
to keep the hogs from exceeding packers’ 
preference as to weight. 

6. Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, 
Chester White, and Tamworth. 

7. A safe and effective explosive used in 
farm work. It is made from the high explo- 
sives used in the World War. 

8. A ton of stable manure contains 10 pounds 


of nitrogen, 4 or 5 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 10 or 11 pounds of potash. 

9. Besides producing honey and beeswax, 
bees perform another highly important func- 
tion in that they help fertilize many kinds 
of flowers and plants by carrying pollen from 
plant to plant. 


10. Carbon dioxide, a gas produced by the 
yeast in presence of warmth and moisture. 





WILLIE WILLIS | 


} 
By R. QUILLEN—{opprignt. 1990, or. 











“T like to stay at Grandma’s on cold 
nights because she don’t know it ain't 
sanitary to sleep in your underclothes.” 


“It looks like I couldn’t keep no friends. 
Skinny chewed some tobacco this mornin’ 
an’ now he’s goin’ to be a missionary.” 


Recently, some 











“Bonnie Anxiety toth 


Champion and Grand Champion Steer over all other breeds. 
American Royal, Kansas City 1927. Bred and owned by 
A. & M. College of Texas. Fed a ration containing 
COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Feed COTTONSEED MEAL 
and produce champions! 


Right breeding plus correct feeding is the short cut 
to the production of Champions. There is no other 
way. It is interesting to note the number of Champions 
that have been fed a ration containing COTTON- 
SEED MEAL. This applies to all classes of levestock 
and even poultry. There is a reason behind it. 
Cottonseed Meal gives a better finish, gives the 
animal good health and vigor and if properly 
balanced with home grown grains does the job more 
ecnomically and in shorter time. 


Information on how to Feed COTTONSEED 
MEAL for profit is FREE 

An Edscational Service is maintained for the sole benefit of farmers and \ 

feeders to tell them about the experiments of agricultural college in the feeding a 

of this product to livestock. Information on successful rations using Cottonseed 

Meal balanced with all kinds of home grown grain is yours for the asking. 

Why not take advantage of this opportunity. It’s FREE. ] 








A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service Dept. PF-16 
Cottonseed Products Association 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 809 Palmette Bidg., Columbia, $. C. 
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—to cut costs and 
sell at lower prices. Don’t buy until you 
Fst Shle money paving book. 17 Incu- 
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Fi a8ASt==/ Bradley wovion MASS. 
a e a 
» “Skis Suit? 
Show it to your ae ye and 
neighbors as 
fine quality yee 
bei valccutemetitelew yen 
alues at a: w 
of $23.50, take their pe my 


Wk handsome profit for your- 
cull and send orders to us. 


Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
time, $75 to $150 a week for 
' full time. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
lateststylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished sslesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
making the Big Money right away. Address Dept. 741 
William C. Bartlett, Inc. 
850 W. Adams Chicage 


Write name and address bélow and mail at once. 
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Automatic Tractor Disc. 


With this harrow the tractor 
does the work of shifting the 
gangs to cutting angle. Just 
attach the harrow, start for- 
ward and gangs shift auto- 
matically to cutting position. 
The handy wheel control en- 
ables you to decrease the 
working angle, or to fully 
straighten the harrow and 
again angle it, WaTHOUT 
‘STOPPING OR BACKING. 
a The easiest, quickest adjust- 
ment ever provided on any 
disc harrow. 





Ay L. M. HIPP, Agent, 


HERE ~ 
is the HARROW 
for your Spring Work 


To save hours of time this spring when every hour will count, to be ready and able 
to put your seed into perfectly tilled soil when conditions are just right for planting 
—here is the harrow you should have—the light draft, specially built Roderick Lean 


Manufacturers of 


TILLAGE 
IMPLEMENTS 


Disc. Spike andi 
Spring Tooth 


Harrows 
For Tractor and! 
Horse Requirements: 
WALKING and RIDING 

CULTIVATORS 
ROLLER PULVERIZERS 
ARMM 





THE RODERICK LEAN CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 
308 Statesville Ave., 









Built in 5, 6 and 7 ft. sizes, 
with 16 or 18 inch dise blades. 


This is the famous harrow 
used by over 100,000 Fordson 
“owners—a harrow built by 
specialists in harrow mak- 
ing for 6 years—a harrow 
specially built in every way 
for tractor use—a harrow 
that for light draft, and deep 
uniform tillage can’t be beat 
anywhere, at any price! 
Ask your Fordson dealer 
about this and other Roder- 
ick Lean Harrows for the 
Fordson, or write us or our 
agent below. 





CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¥ 


























Quite often our readers from various 
parts of the South write us wanting 
to know where they can buy sheep. 
Such well known breeds as Shropshire, 
snmpehive and Southdown afe in de- 
mand. 


If you have either of these breeds or 
any other breeds adapted to the South- 
ern farm and would like to dispose of 
a few, we are confident that our clas- 
sified. columns will find buyers for you. 


You can reach these interested pros- 
pects through our classified columns 
at an extremely low cost. Our rate 
for the four editions covering the whole 
South is just 27c per word. If you wish 
to cover only certain states then our 
separate editions will suit your needs 
exactly. Write us for low rates for 
the different editions, namely: the Tex- 
as, Mississippi Valley, Georgia-Ala- 
bama and Carolinas-Virginia. 











The Progressive Farmer 


and Farm Woman 


Dallas, Texas 


Birmingham, 
Memphis, Tenn. es 


Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Turn Idle 


Acres Into \ eee 
Profit and Inform 
lite . ation 
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Save Time and Money on 


Other Disking Jobs 


Turn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, clear- 
ed wood land, drained swamps, etc., into big crop 
producing acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY Bush and 
Bog Plow and Harrow. 

For this sturdy machine with its extra heavy disks 
easily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that 
is too tough for the average plow or harrow. 

The CLARK CUTAWAY Bush and Bog Plow and 
Harrow is an investment that pays for itself many 
times over because it makes productive land out of 
waste land. Equipped with disks of cutlery steel, heat 
treated and forged sharp for better work and longer 
service. 

For all tractors, also 2 and 4 horses. 

Mail the coupon for FREE book, ‘‘The Soil and 
Its Tillage’’ and catalog fully describing the Bush and 
Bog Plow and other Clark Cutaway farm implements. 


ar’ 


= 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
369 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
Send me Free Catalog, prices and free book, 
“The Soil and Its Tillage,’ mentioned above. 
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We are the Originators and Manufacturers of the 


CONCRETE TILE 


EDGERTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO.. Kenly, N.C. 








FARMERS 


(Concluded from page 5) 


| TEN SIGNS OF PROMISE FOR | 





to maintain their own schools but the 
state as a whole should insure equality in 
length of term—and also equality in 
adaptation of teaching to the needs of 
the pupils. Our whole school system 
has been made by city people, for city 
people, and has not been adapted to rural 
conditions and possibilities. We need a 
new rural viewpoint in practically all our 
textbooks and teaching, supplemented by 
all that can be done in every community 
by club workers and vocational teachers. 


Vil 


“We Never Stop Learning Till We 
Die.”—But it is not only country boys 
and girls who are getting better train- 
ing, far better training, than they used 
to get. The same ghing is true of our 
older people. “We never stop learning 
now till we die,” as one student of agri- 
cultural progress said to me sometime 
ago; and we are now beginning to get 
here in America the same sort of spirit 
which led old men past 70 to attend 
short courses in the agricultural schools 
I visited in Denmark sometime ago. 


Not long ago at my focal seedsman’s 
I saw a ruddy-faced, homespun-clad old 
farmer nearly 80 buying alfalfa seed; 
he had never tried alfalfa but had the 
fine new spirit that keeps a man learning, 
growing, and trying new things all his 
life! 

It is a revelation to those who have not 
kept up with the movement to discover 
how many thousands of grown-up farm- 
ers and farm women are not only learn- 
ing from farm and home agents all the 
time but attending evening courses for 
detailed instruction in special farm sub- 
jects winter after winter at their local 
high schools! 

Vill 


Developing Rural Community Life. 
—Mentioning the work of vocational 
teachers in their evening courses leads 
naturally to another Sign of Promise. 
Reference is here made to the fact that 
we are beginning to develop a more vital 
and promising rural community life. Old 
neighborhood boundaries have been ut- 
terly broken up and demolished by the 
coming of the automobile. More people, 
more acquaintances, more neighbors, are 
now included in the radius of each farm- 
er’s movements. New community boun- 
daries are finding themselves. And these 
new communities are coming to integrate 
themselves around the local high school 
with its teachers of agriculture and home 
economics. The teachers are becoming 
leaders of community life and activity— 
or better still, they are discovering and 
developing such leaders among the farm 
folks themselves ! 

There is much-hope in the new devel- 
opment of rural communities with well 
recognized social and educational centers. 


1X 


Growing Use of Power and Elec- 
tricity on the Farm.—Very briefly I 
shall now refer to the last two of our ten 
Signs of Promise. One of these is the 
growing use of power on our farms— 
and income increases as power increases. 
Figures recently compiled show that~-the 


average agricultural worker in Italy has. 


only two-tenths of a horse—there is 
one horse for each five workers—and the 
crops produced per year per worker 
amount to only $45. In Hungary and 
France there is four tenths of a horse per 
worker and crop values rise to $80 in 
Hungary and $90 in France. In Germany 
there is one-half horse per worker, and 
values rise to $119. In the: United States 
we have two horses per worker, and crop 
values rise to $292. In Iowa there are prac- 
tically four horses per worker, and crop 
values rise to $595, while Nebraska with 
nearly five horses per worker shows a 
crop average of $910. 


Especially now does electricity seem to 
be coming to the aid of agriculture. It 


The Progressive Farmer 
is impossibie even to guess to what an 
extent the electrification of American 
farms will proceed in the next ten or 
twenty years. 

x 


The Rapid Growth of the South and 
Southern Markets.—Last but not least 


among the factors which make for the 
heartening of the Southern farmer, I 


would mention the rapid development of 
our Southern country and the growth of 
industry, commerce and manufacturing. 
The South has long been the one section 
of America with more people engaged in 
agriculture than in all other occupations 
combined. This has not been a healthy 
condition. The one crop system has 
ling2red with us partly because we lacked 
nearby city and town markets for the 
products of a diversified agriculture. 
Only a few days ago the United States 
government itself gave out figures show- 
ing that for the twelve-year period cov- 
ered, manufacturing had grown in the 
South 50 per cent faster than in the 
United States as a whole and, in the last 
two years hydro-electric power had been 
developed twice as fast in Dixie as in 
America as a whole. Better and more 
profitable markets for food products, 
animal products, and dairy products, are 
fast arriving in every Southern State. 


So ends our brief review of “Ten 
Signs of Promise for the Farmer.” Of 
course not all the tendencies and move- 
ments are propitious. But all in all, I 
am confident that farmers have lived 
through the worst of their long period of 
depression, and that from now on our 
faces will be increasingly toward the 
light. Let us thank God and take cour- 
age! 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 





LLOWED Canned Goods to Freeze. 

—Last winter I left my tin cans of 

vegetables where they froze. Last spring 

and summer when I opened them the 

vegetables were soft and unfit for food. 
MRS. F. V. H 


Helped the Chicks Out.—I bought 
$25 worth of White Leghorn eggs and 
set them in my incubator. When the 
chicks began to hatch I could see them 
trying to get out of the shells. It being 
my first experience with an incubator 
(I am a school boy) I called an assistant 
and we helped them all out of their 
shells. Not a one of them lived. My $25 
worth of eggs and my time, labor, and 
expense in hatching were a total loss— 
except for the experience gained. 

tN. eh. 


Bought Onion Plants Too Early.— 
Two years in succession I have had my 
onion plants shipped before the weather 
was seasonable for planting. The first 
year I bedded them for a while in a cold 
frame. Last spring I put them out and 
they were all killed. BM Grids, 


Did Not Protect Trees.—Last fall | 
made a mistake by not putting some- 
thing “around my young apple trees to 
protect them from rabbits. Several of 
the trees died after the rabbits had 
gnawed the bark from them. nC. 


In Too Big a Hurry With Hogs.— 
When I started into the hog business, | 
was so anxious to get rich in a few 
months, that I bought almost any kind 
of hogs people offered me. (The folks 
seemed to know that I had “hog fever.”) 
Some of the hogs were diseased and 
others do not seem to fatten, although I 
am feeding them high priced feed in a 
self-feeder. Again, I never planned 
ahead for all these “Duke’s-mixture” 
hogs, the result being they are not prop- 
erly housed. But the worst of all, I fear 
cholera is among them, as I have lost 
several recently. PENITENT. 


Caponizing Would Have Helped.— 
If we had caponized a number of cock- 
erels early in the season the surplus 
would have brought a good price in- 
stead of being unsalable now, besides 
they would have been much more desir- 
able for home use. RE AE 
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if % & 
He knows how to keep fit 


295 OF NEW YORK’S 
FINEST SAY—“ This 


kills exposure aches’’ 


E asked New York’s honor po- 
lice what they use to throw off 
the effects of exposure to wet, cold 
and overstrain. ; 
295 of them said, ‘‘We use Sloan’s.” 
If you’ve Zot wet or chilled, Sloan’s 
wards off rheumatism, colds, muscular 
soreness and stiff joints. If your body 
aches from overstrain, Sloan’s takes 
out the pain and stiffness as nothing 
else can. All druggists—35 cents. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work = 

































and disappointments by getting 
proper SIZE and H-P. for your 
work. My 68 yearsengine building 
experience is yours for the asking. 


WITTE . 
SUPER ENGINES 


50 new features now place the 
WITTE Engine head and shoulders 
above all others. Alloy steel con- 
struction.... All fuel carburetor 
uses cheap fuels. All parts inter- 
changeable. Removable die-cast 
bearings. Hot spot cylinder head. 
Center fire. WICO Magneto. 
Send name at once. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2351 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KEROSENE GASOLINE 
c7N-We) | a ©) eg Pl a = 
elcmcr ts 








MEN and WOMEN 


fs business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
ealth Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
ete. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY]! 

SR ee Be oe ee a ee we ee 


y W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 827512.5°5;. 9 


zg Please tell me how I can make more money 7 












§ Name « 
t Address 7 
City. State. 








HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department | 





The Value of Discontentment 


E often think that contentment is 


the greatest thing in the world. 
Undue discontentment is bad, but there is 
discontentment and 
displeasure. 

You have seen peo- 
ple who find no 
pleasure in anything 
they do, or anything 
anybody does _ for 
them. We should be 
pleased with what 
is done for our hap- 
piness at the pres- 
ent, but discontent- 
ed as to the future. We should ever 
strive for something better and higher. 


Especially ought we to be discontented 
with what we are doing to prevent dis- 
ease. Many people seem to be so per- 
fectly contented with their way of living 
that they not only invite sickness but 
actually promote sickness. 


We should be discontented with the 
shortness of life. 


We should be discontented with the ac- 
cidents of carelessness. 


We should be discontented enough to 
have all the family vaccinated against 
small pox. 


We should be discontented enough to 
have the children take toxin-antitoxin. 

We should be discontented enough to 
to have the family take typhoid vaccine 
every three years. 

We should be discontented enough to 
have the adults of the family get a 
physical examination yearly. 

We should be discontented enough to 
have the children’s teeth examined twice 
a year. 


We should be discontented enough not 
to be satisfied unless our premises are in 
the very best sanitary condition. 


We should be discontented unless the 
milk and water we drink are clean and 
wholesome. 

We should be discontented with a non- 
screened house. 


New discoveries are made in preventive 
medicine every year, and we should not 
be contented to live as we have in the 
past, but should be discontented enough 
to ever strive for better and cleaner liv- 
ing. After we have done all that can be 
done in our own family to prevent dis- 
ease, we should be discontented until our 
community and state have done all that 
can be. done to prevent diseases and 
deaths, whether these- deaths be from 
preventable disease or avoidable acci- 
dents. We should be contented only 
when we know we have done our level 
best for our neighbors, our family, and 
ourselves. 





DR. REGISTER 





AUNT HET | 


| By R. QUILLEN—jorrirts Brmitcate | 














“It ain’t hard to win arguments with 
your husband after you learn to sigh an’ 
answer him im a patient mother tonz o’ 
voice.” 

“I don’t ever lose my temper except 
when Pa picks up his hat an’ goes out 





while I’m quarrclin’ at him.” 
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To break a cold harmlessly and +n a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. 
And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, too, in cases of 
neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! And there’s no after 
effect; doctors give Aspicvin to children—often infants. Whenever there’s 


pain, think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box 
and on every tablet. All druggists, with proven directions. 


© 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidéster of Salicylicacid 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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Vegetables 


Your Home Garden gives you really 
Fresh Vegetables—impossible to buy 
at any store. As an example, Sweet 
Corn loses over half its sugar content 
within 24 hours. 

“Everything That Grows” —for your 
garden, lawn and field—you find in 
Hastings’ big, new, 120-page, 1928 
Catalog. It is the South’s Planting 
Guide, full of accurate descriptions, 
pictures from photographs, planting 
calendars and culture directions. 

You need it in your home for ready 





us ; reference at all times and it makes 
Se getting what you really want EASY, 
H. G. HASTINGS CO. 
ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P.F.-2 
NE oie sve 6c ba VRS kaa he hanes we cadte Eas Pimps CCU Oe eke Lee ee 
ONE 8 ois ti ca Fb bs wkanhedean tact Neer akonnene Diets casas 05s nakkeeonee saa 
R. F. D. No......-Box No....... Street and NoO...,.scseceeeceseeeeeces oosvenee 
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‘Kadiotrons 
ave the Heart of 
the Recetvin 1g Set 





Make sure that your new radio set is equipped 
with RCA Radiotrons throughout. Manu- 
facturers of quality receiving sets specify 
RCA Radiotrons for testing, for initial equip- 
ment and for replacement.They are recognized 
by experts as the standard of performance. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RCA Radiotron 
| sith che aes OF THE RADIOLA | 





















Sweeten 
the soil— 


increase your crops 
Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime ard 
make your land increase your crops—liming pays 
big dividends, 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or dry 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. No 
windage waste—no clogging. Does double the 
work of wheel seeder—costs much less. Attaches 
to wagon without removing endgate—strengthens 
wagon box. No high lifting. No cleaning or 
repair of cleats-to attach. Halé the gears and 
sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10,000 pounds. Fully 
guaranteed. Low in price. 

New Attachment 
~—makes two machines in one 

At just a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing feature. 
Casts oats 30 ft.; wheat, rye, barley and rice 
50 ft.—in any desired quantity. The Peoria 
with NEW ATTACHMENT does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing—two machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools, 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
3025 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


LET US TAN 
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NEW CUSTOMER SALE 


special bargain offer made to | 
acquaint new friends with our 




















! i from choice 

quality Voile gt excellent 4 \ 

ays $s dressy and wears 
splendidly. It ees fine mellow Lace + a Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and smart sh’ at waist. The lustrous Tan and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
Eee Sore 1 ee ta in Art women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
new models, nicelysmade in none Ce A poe Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
Selighted with them. ‘Sa te as bust. hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Misses"! 14 to 20 years. Write today for a Free Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
‘we'll gladly send them on approval. Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 





try-on— 

DON’T SEND APENNY NOW Keep your prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 

at home. Just your name, address and anon,et | | TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
want. In this sale you get these 2 beautiful dresses FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


usual price of one. On arrival—pay only Estimates 
a 4 gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Sense tf bee con mae iy a: Ho. Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


PP etPeC tC CPLA OUD | tar cee CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
(Dept. Dis: 50, ILI 





















and taxidermists in the world, 
— $04 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














GETTING MORE CASH ON 
TOBACCO PAY DAY 


(Concluded from page 3) 








beds, the seed should have been recleaned 
and treated with formaldehyde. One 
level tablespoonful of recleaned seed is 
the greatest plenty for 100 square yards 
of bed. We are all tempted to put more 
than the above amount, but if more is 
added, the plants will come up too thick 
and grow too spindling to make much 
growth in the field. This important mat- 
ter of using just the right quantity of 
seed is another necessary step towards 
having desirable plants. As a matter of 
information, let me add that our tobacco 
seed can ‘be cleaned and treated through 
the county agent’s office. 

Sowing the Seed.— Mix the table- 
spoonful of seed most thoroughly with 
two quarts of fertilizer and sow to each 
100 square yards of bed. Sow when 
there is no wind, dividing the seed into 
two equal parts and sowing both ways, 
so that there will be a uniform stand. 
Tobacco seed are so small that great 
care must be taken not to. cover too deep. 
A good method is to use a 12-inch board 
and let the weight of the ‘board press the 
seed into the soil. 

Proper Protection for the Plants.— 
The plant bed should be rounded up and 
a water furrow run around its edge so 
that the bed will be properly drained at 
all times. A narrow, long bed is pre- 
ferable to a broad bed, as it facilitates 
the weeding and the picking of the plants 
and aids‘also in the care of the cloth 
cover. 

Planks, one inch thick and 10 inches 
wide, should be used around the entire 
bed. They should be joined together so 
tight that all insects are kept out. This 
applies particularly to the flea beetle. 
The plant bed is the place to control this 
insect. A_ satisfactory width for the 
bed is nine feet. This will take three 
widths of canvas to cover. Down the 
center of the bed at one yard intervals, 
stakes with flat tops are set a few inches 
higher than the plank. Wires or strong 
strings, such as binder twine, are then 
run down this line of stakes and then 
crosswise for each yard of length. Small 
staples are used* on the tops of these 
stakes to hold the twine in place. The 
tobacco canvas is then stretched over the 
entire bed and fastened with nails on 
the outer side of the plank. 

The plant bed method outlined above 
has been in use on my own farm for a 
number of years and has been found 
most satisfactory. L. H. KITCHIN. 

Halifax County, N. C. 
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Treat Tobacco Seed to Control 
Leaf-spot 


N ORDER to insure freedom of to- 

bacco field’ from angular leaf-spot 
and wildfire in 1928, tobacco growers are 
advised to practice both seed treatment 
and plant bed sanitation, since it has been 
found that the diseases mentioned above 
originate in the plant bed. Tobacco seed 





Next Week and Later 


HAT Kinds of Livestock 
Should Southern Farmers Pro- 
duce ?—By Tait Butler. 


Getting More Pay Day Dollars 
From Dark Tobacco—By T. B. 
Hutcheson. 

What Farmers Want to Know.—By 
C. L. Newman. 

An Indian Daughter of the Con- 
federacy: Concluding Installment. 

Victuals—By F. M. Register. 

On Doing Good—By J. W. Hol- 
land. 

Marketing Cotton—By J. Willam 
Firor. 

February 4.—Farm 
Machinery Special. 


Power and 








should be treated before sowing with a 
formaldehyde solution prepared by mix- 
ing one tablespoonful of formaldehyde 
with one pint of water. Seed to be treat- 
ed are placed in a cloth sack (the sack 
should not be filled more than two-thirds 
full of seed) and the treating solution of 
the proper strength is prepared in a fruit 
jar or other suitable container. The seed 
are then dipped in the solution in the 
fruit jar for exactly 10 minutes. Pre- 
caution should be taken to stir the seed 
so that all seed within the sack are wet 
with the solution. At the end of 10 min- 
utes, the seed should be removed and 
washed thoroughly in several changes of 
water, until the odor of formaldehyde is 
gone, after which they are spread out in 
a warm room to dry. The seed may be 
left in the sack for washing out the 
treating solution, providing the seed are 
worked about with the hands in order to 
insure water reaching all parts. Several 
changes of water should be used. The 
drying of the seed is best done by spread- 
ing them on a paper in a warm room. 


In addition to the treatment of the 
seed, the use of new or boiled plant bed 
covers is recommended, along with the 
rotation of the location of plant beds. 
Old plant bed covers may’ carry diseases 
oves from last year’s crop,, providing 
they are not boiled in water for a period 
of at least 30 minutes. Plant bed covers 
which have been sterilized by boiling in 
this manner are safe to use again this 
year. Also the rotation of the plant bed 
location tends to eliminate diseases living 
over on tobacco refuse in the soil. To- 
bacco mosaic, a disease of common oc- 
currence in central and eastern North 
Carolina, is known to over-winter in the 
perennial roots of several weeds closely 
related to tobacco. On this account plant 
bed locations should be selected which 
are as free as possible from weeds. 


Observance of these sanitary measures 
may very materially increase the value 
of the 1928 tobacco crop. A few pre- 
cautions taken early in the season may 
prevent destructive losses at harvest time. 

G. W. FANT, 

Extension Plant Pathologist, North 

Carolina State College. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


ae following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, Ib. ......... $0.1955 $0.1860 $0.1195 $0.1249 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... sess 47.00 Viveee A aeete 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ........ 08% 08 Eeusen 2: Sheows 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1 5S7Ya 1.57% 2.3214 1.02 
Hogs, average, CWte ...cccccecccess 35 8.00 11.85 7.24 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ......- 12.82 12.06 9.26 6.68 
Eggs, fresh firsts, d08-~......00000 4144 41 39 3314 
Rie Se I lack caeaes sos% 26 20% 23% 13% 
attee Mae Tos waraae ne aes 4 47% 51 49 324 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 3 1.37% 1,31 1.06 
Corn: No. 2 mhS60, Bb6 . osssccsvess 93% 89 62 58 ‘ 
Oates, No.2 te, CW. os cesvcncsdvc 55 56 49 41% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........++. 18.00 17.75 22.00 16.90 
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(Concluded from page 8) 


there was found a complete record of 
hens, roosters, pullets, eggs, sales, incu- 
bator and brooder, figures, feed, “and 
everything.” The Lawrences sell cream 
and feed the skimmilk to hogs and poul- 
try. 

Electricity delivers light and water 
where needed. The grocery bill of this 
family is not over $20 per year, and is 
limited to two pounds of coffee per year, 
a bag of sugar, and some salmon, rice, 
and oatmeal. All meat is home raised. 

Mrs. Lawrence and their son attended 
the Farmer’s Convention at the College 
of Agriculture while Mr. Lawrence and 
the daughter held things together at 
home. 


The remodeled home has a large screen- 
ed porch with lights, for reading. ‘This 
porch,” said Mr. Lawrence, “is worth 
more to the family than any room in the 
house.” He and Mrs. Lawrence are 
equal partners in this pleasant home and 
well kept farm. 


V. T. E. Osborne, Henderson 


County 


HEN Mr. Osborne at the age of 

35 moved to his farm 35 years ago 
it was a typical mountain farm and in 
the condition usually found on rented 
farms. But Mr. Osborne was not an or- 
dinary renter. He rented the farm for 
27 years, reared 8 children and sent 6 
of them through college. While a renter 
the farm was so improved by his good 
practices that eight years ago he bought 
it in self defense. 


His crops are, in order of importance, 
Irish potatoes, cattle, corn, hay, and 
hogs. In addition he raises clover, 
gasses, cowpeas, soybeans, oats, rye, and 
has a home orchard of 30 trees. He has 
a good garden, a herd of 5 purebred 
Guernseys, 3 high-grade Holsteins, 6 
high-grade Devons, 2 Poland China-Duroc 
crossbred sows and a flock of 50 laying 
hens. His groceries cost around $150 a 
year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Osborne have 8 children, 
all over 21 years of age. All of them 
completed the eleventh grade in high 
school. “It took me a long time to learn 
that the hands were not the only thing 
to work with. Had I not learned that 
head and machines and implements weré 
indispensable to success I never would 
have amounted to anything as a farmer,” 
eed Uncle Tom, as his close friends call 
im, 


VI. C. W. Teague, Macon County 


I ERE is a fine example of the suc- 

cessful handling of a mountain farm. 
Three important features of good farm- 
ing are conspicuous: (1) a wide system 
of diversification, (2) almost uniform 
distribution of labor through the year, 
and (3) income every month of the year. 


Mr. Teague bought this 235-acre farm 
19 years ago. There are 100 acres in 
Pasture, 70 of which is open timber land. 
Cotton, tobacco and peanuts are not 
8town. Small grain covers 22 acres, 
with about an equal additional acreage 
for winter grzing. Summer legumes for 
feed cover 16 acres. There is a six- 
acre commercial orchasd and 12 acres 
devoted to truck. Each year Mr. Teague 
Plants 20 acres in sorghum and has an 
enviable reputation for his sorghum 
Syrup. In addition 15 acres of grain sor- 
Shum for seed is grown for sale to 
Seedsmen. 

The dairy herd includes 8 Jersey and 

ernsey grades and the beef herd 54 

d of grade Shorthorns. There is one 
Purebred Durham bull, one high-grade 

mpshire sow, 25 laying hens and 2 
Work horses. 

Mr. Teague has a keen eye for labor- 
Saving. His barn is so arranged that 100 





5 8 more head of cattle could all be fed 





minutes, Last summer he hauled 











vegetables far into the heart of Georgia 
and to avoid coming back with his truck | 
empty loaded up with peaches and sold | 
them in the mountain sections. He sells | 
the products of his cows to a creamery, 
cans a large quantity of vegetables, and 
ships beef cattle and sorghum seed in 
carlots. He operates a grist mill, has an 
electric power and light plant, a tractor 
and running water. County Agent Lyles 
Harris says that Mr. Teague is another 
McIver Williamson—has a good head 
and’ ‘uses it, with his hands and feet to 
help. 

This farm was once a waste place but 
now produces such acre yields as 60 bush- 
els of corn, 35 bushels sorghum seed, 
125 gallons of sorghum syrup, 40 bush- 
els of oats, 18 of wheat and 100 bushels 
of snapbeans. No wonder the neighbors 
say, “You wouldn’t know it for the same 
place.” Mr. Teague’s large home is con- 
structed out of concrete blocks. He built 
it himself. There are five boys and two 
girls ranging from 21. to 7 years of age. 
One has finished high school and all the 
others are now in school. 


VII. Claude B. Wells, Buncombe 
County 
HIS farm, while generally considered 
a dairy, is also a poultry farm and 
well diversified. 
There are 4 purebred Guernsey cows 
and 25 high-grade Guernseys and Hol- 


steins. The modern poultry houses take 
care of 900 White Leghorns. 


Thirty acres in corn yield 1,500 bushels 
in addition tol that required to fill a silo. 
Ten acres in wheat yield 200 bushels and 
7 acres in oats yield 14 tons of hay sup- 
plemented by 2.5 tons of. millet and soy- 
bean hay per acre from 10 acres. Ten 
to 15 acres of red clover furnish 15 tons 
of hay and pasturage. Twelve to 15 acres 
are sowed to rye. Two to 4 acres are 
devoted to truck crops and 12 acres are 
set in commercial fruit trees. 

There is a modern cement milk house. 
The water supply comes by gravity from 








a mountain side and electricity comes 
from a power line. The 8-room residence 
is surrounded by lawn, trees, shrubs and 


estclox 


Big Ben 
De Luxe 
$3.75 


NewW-each one a masterpiece 


HESE three new alarm 

clocks and the new model 
Westclox watch are distin- 
guished for unusual beauty of 
design. That’s why they have 
become so popular. 

You can rely on Big Ben 
De Luxe, Baby Ben De Luxe 
and Ben Hur to wake you with- 
out fail. Their dials are easy to 
read, their keys easy to wind, 
and you can’t beat them for 
good*timekeeping. These 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 








clocks stand firm and solid, 
hard to tip over —and that 
adds to their long life. 

The New Model Pocket 
Ben watch is sturdily built 
and, like all other Westclox, 
is thoroughly trustworthy. 

You'll find Westclox 
wherever they sell reliable 
time-pieces. Some have plain 
dials, others luminous night- 
and-day dials. Prices, $1.50 
to $5.00. 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 














flowers. The equipment of farm machin- 
ery and implements is very complete. Mr. 
Wells, who has an ingenious mechanical 
turn of mind, has added many conveni- 
ences and saves labor in many ways. 
His hobby is “tinkering with machinery 
and labor-saving devices.” He is a 
director in the Farmers’ Federation and 
in the Milk Producers’ Association. 


VIII. John D. Winstead, Person 
County 


IXTY years ago Mr. Winstead was 

born near the farm he now owns, 
which has been his home for 40 years. He 
has never been a renter. He inherited 130 
acres without improvement and now owns 
800 acres, 670 of which were bought with 
earnings from his farm. He cultivates 
130 acres by wage labor and rents 354 
acres. 


His work stock number 32 head. Other 
farm animals! are 2 purebred and 2 high- | 
grade Jersey cows, purebred Poland 
China hogs with 18 meat hogs on self- 
feeders. - Poultry consists of 300 pure- 
bred White Leghorns and 175 Rhode Is- 
land Red hens. 


The principal crop is tobacco with a 
yield of between 700 and 800 pounds per 
acre on 144 acres. The next most impor- 
tant crops are corn, which yields between 
40 and 60 bushels per acre, red clover 20 
acres, crimson clover 5 acres, oats 25, al- | 
falfa 5, cowpeas 20, and rye 5 acres. | 

One of the Winstead children is now 
in school and the other three have gradu- | 
ated from college. The family spends 
barely $100 per year for groceries. 

The equipment is modern and includes, 
electric lights and all needed farm imple- 
ments and machinery. A four-acre or- 
chard and three acres in truck produce a 
surplus for sale. The Winstead home is 
a modern nine-room dwelling in a beauti- 


ful hardwood grove. 











INCREASE TOBACCO PROFITS 


wd) BORDEN TITE-CURE BARNS 





More than three score Borden’s Tite 
Cure Tobacco Barns put to work in 
North Carolina alone during 1927. 
Borden Tite-Cure Barns complete cure 
in quicker time, give better grades, 
use less fuel, are as nearly fireproof 
as possible and in case of fire, may 
be repaired for one-fourth of original 
cost. They are unaffected by extreme 
outside weather conditions. Much eas- 
ier to operate than old style barns. 
We furnish complete 
set working plans free. 
Write for booklet which 

















gives complete _ infor- 
mation, pictures and 
letters from barn own- 


ie} 


iXeycetaew sata 4 





> Tile Co. 


GOLDSBOR NC 











Tobacco Seed! 


Free Catalog and Price List 


Get your tobacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty 
years experience. I can furnish all of 
the best varieties. My seed are true 
to type, clean, virile, produce the best 
tobacco and give satisfaction wher- 
ever used. 


TREATED SEED 
I treat your seed by the most improv- 
ed methods to guarantee them from 
carrying disease. Mail this coupon 
today. . 








Mill Run Farm, 
. W. Green, Proprietor, 
Bowling Green, Va. 
Please send free catalog and price list. 











THE EASY BRUSHING AX 


(Patent Applied For) 








No stooping, cuts level with ground. Best 
tool made for brushing—weight 3 lbs. with [agama 
40” hickory handle, steel blade 8’ x5’’x 
8-16’. Order a Northland Brush Ax now. 
By parcel post prepaid, $2.75, check or money order. 


NORTHLAND BRUSH AX CO. 


1920 Plymouth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Pants and Shirt " 
both for onty =: 
$1.00. And look, 
Men, not a mny § 
now. Just send your 
Name, Address 
Sizes you desire and 


e will send this won- 
derful set on approval, 





Trousers are of strong, dark Cottonade material, 

double sewed throughout; alone worth $1.80. Have 

full size kets, loops, cuffs, etc. In waist size: 26 

to 44, Shirt is of Genuine yarn dyed, Blue Chambray 

with large eae and double stite! seams. Out 
tra full. 2 24 to 18, 


ex 

BE QUICK Only limited quantity on hand. 
Send no money—just yourname, 

address and sizes. On arrival of this biges tpay only 

$1.00 plus postage. Take it home—ins; each ar- 


ticle—even try them on—and if not the greatest 





bargain you ever saw return to us for a prompt re- 
fand of sil your money. FREE Style Catalog included. 








Bernard-Hewitt &Co. 
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Farmers Exchange f- i 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 

editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressi 
and Virginia, 


Each inal, num or amount counts 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 





ve Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
but it will ae many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 


a word. We 






































Edition— ‘ates Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 129.000 NW. C., & C., and Va....... 8 cents per word 
ere Valley. . 135,600 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky 8 cents per word 
what editions you Georgia-Alsbams. .| 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla.......... 6 cents per word 
wish to use. Texas...... ovece 120,606 Texas 8. Sorensen 6 cents per word 
All toar editions... 475.000 So eee 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads im slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT br A AR 
Strong frostproof plants, Succession, Flat Duteh, Jer- 





real farming opportunity awaits you in the Tom- 
biabee Valley of Mississippi and Alabama along the 
new railroad now under construction by the Frisco 
Lines. Deep, rich, highly fertile soil for general 
farming, producing bumper crops of eetton, corn, oats 








and hay. Mild climate and open winters it out- 
door work year round. Abundant and well distributed 
rainfall. Good schools, fine roads and prosperous grow- 
ing communities. Land can still be bought at prices 
that will insure good profits to the general farmer. 
Write for booklet about the Tombigbee Valley. Frisco 
Railway, 896 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ALABAMA 
For Sale.—1,320 acres improved fertile land, nearly 


all open; bargain; cash or terms. A. B. Floyd, Owner, 
3, Auburn, Ala. 


ARKANSAS 








Fon Sale.—Well improved hundred ten acre valley 
farm; seven room house, well furnished. Close to 
Mena. Wonderful home. Five thousand. Clyde Cole, 


Owner, Rt. 1, Mena, Ark. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Tobacco Farm.—356 aeres, Caswell County, Golden 
Belt; state highway; Reidsville, Danville markets ae- 


cessible. Owner, 704 American Bank Building, Greens- 
bero, N. C. 











VIRGINIA 


For Sale.—700 acre tract of land, twenty dollars 
per acre, cash. Will sell all or part. W. D. Rags- 
daie, Sutherland, Va. 


For Sale.—Finest twenty room house in county. Sev- 
































sey and Charleston Wakefield: 1,006, $1.25; 5,000, $5. 
By express prepaid. A. B. Clegg, Moneure, N. ‘C. 


NURSERY STOCK 


PEAS 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 

gest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
Lumberton, igs. 

Flowering Shrubs that bloom in succession from 
spring to fall, for your lawn. Plant them now and 
beautify home greunds. One each of Spirea Arguta, 
50c; Spirea VanHouttei, 60c; Rosa Rugosa, 75c; Dentza 
Pride of Rochester, 75¢; Butterfly Bush, 75¢; Hibiscus 
(red), 75c; Hydrangea, 75e. This entire collection for 
$4. Free catalog. Reliable — wanted. Howard- 
Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. 


SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Seybeans in 
our columms are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to stitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 














New crop Mixed Peas, 2% bushel —, $1. 65 bushel; 
freight paid 10 bushels or more. H. B. & Olin J. 
Salley, Salley, 8S. C. 


Slightly mixed sound Cowpeas, dollar forty; Irons, dol- 
lar sixty. Velvet Bean seed price on writing. Edw. H. 


Hanna, Gifford, 8. | 





TOBACCO 


For Sale.—Improved Jamaica Tobacco seeds, carefully 
saved; 40c ounce; 1 pound $6; 2 pounds $10. FE. Wil- 
loughby, Rt. 1, Fairmont, N. ; care of N. J. Page. 


Cash Tobaeeo seed for sale. The kind that yields 
good and cures easily. Free from disease. 50c¢ ounce; 
Tapp 


$5 pound. Address C. H & Sons, Timberland 
(Hoke County), N. C. ms 


Adcock Tobacco seed, cultivated 22 years without 
fertilizer; cleamed; germination tested by N. €. De- 
partment of Agriculture; formaldehyde treated; 50 cents 
per ounee. Pervis Tilley, Bahama, N. C. 


Huggins’ improved Jamaiea Wrapper Tobacco seed 
has made over $650 per acre for the last three years. 
Sold this time as high as 8c and per pound. 
Seed very carefully selected; 100% pure, 50c ounee. 
ao seed 75e. F. W. Huggins, Rt. 1, Fairmont, 

Sa 

















BEANS 


For Sale.—Ali —, of Soybeans. Winstead-Smith 
Co., Ransomville, N. 








25 million ie eo Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants. Special, $1 thousand; 6,000, $5. Prompt ship- 
ments, fine Sania good delivery guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Plant Company, Waycross, Ga. 


Phy plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 
ms $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
born frostproof, leading varieties. Quick 





Wanted to 5 Sess sound Biloxi 
carlots. J. D. Jacob, Reserve, La. 
nished. ) 


Soybeans in 
(References fur- 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Oteotans, Laredos, Biloxis, Velvet Beans and Mixed 
Peas. Also Shelled Corn. Wannamaker-Cleveland 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, Cc. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4.50. Both tests 95% pure. Return seed if not sat- 
isfactory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 











For Sale.—Extra choice ‘Velvet Beans, 
Wrightsville, cash with order. 
Wrightsville, Ga. 


$1.10 f.0.b. 
Wrightsville Grain Co., 


=~ 





POULTRY AND EGGS 





Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties, $1.50 
per thousand delivered by parcel post. Three to nine 
thousand, 75c per 1,000, express collect; 10,000 and 
above, 60c. Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. 











MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, full 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is’ proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties. Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onion, also 
Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, Fine large plants 
and prompt shipment guaranteed. Will ship c.o.d. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Early Jersey ey Cabbage plants by 
1,000, $1.25 

















For Sale.—Chotce recleaned 
bushel; single bushel $1.50. 
Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 


Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia Bush Velvets; 


Velvet Beans, $1.25 
Never had better seed. 








Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Write 
us for seed price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 

Nearly all Soybeans are scarce and much higher 


prices are certain. Peas and Velvets fairly plentiful 
and prices low. Write for our price list and place 
your order early. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 
St. Matthews, S. C. 


COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Guaranteed Half and Half, $4 per 10¢ pounds. John 
A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed 
40% lint, 98% germination; $1 bushel. J. 
mons, Mountville, S. C. 


Crook’s Snoree Half and Half cotton seed, 45% 
to 50% lint, % te full inch staple. Catalog free. 
Crook Bros. ” Luray, Tenn. 


jenuine Big Boll; 
$7.50 per bale. $1.25 bushel: 
T. J. White, Concord, N. €. 














Prize 





|, graded, 
M. Sim- 








40% lint; premiums 
25 bushels and over, $1. 





~ Cleveland No. 5 cotton seed; 1 1-16 inch staple. 
First year from Coker. Price $1 bushel. G. 
Matthews, Laurel Hill, N. C. 





Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, re- 
eleaned, culled and graded, $4 hundred pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

















enty acres land. Steam heat, electric lights; on cement pareel post: 250, 50 . By ex- 
yoad. Residence three hundred yards from depot, Press: 1,006, $1 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50; 50,000 or 
Alberta, Virginia. Hotel at Alberta just burned down. more. 60c @ thesmad: b and count ‘guaranteed. 
Residence would make fine hotel. Buildings cost Terms cash with order. H. F. Hardy, {Gc Grange, N. 
$25,000. Have “7. $8,500 buys it. Write C. W. FLOWERS 
Mangum, Purdy, Va. 
“a Hydrangeas, well on (blue), 3 for $1. RK. W. 
PPPAID ILLS PAP P_PL LL PPP PDO Cc Clegg, _Hamlet, N. ™ 
PLANTS KUDZU 
eee SS a Buy your Kudzu plants from an old grower, Leander 
Buchanan’s Plants.—Finest grown Cabbage, Onion, M. Ke Collins, Ga 
5 ome and Strawberry plants. Buchanan's, Memphis, oS re Nall ROSES 
BULBS Buchanan’s Dozen Roses.—3 each Yellow, White, 
Red and Pink, $1.50 postpaid. Catalogue free. Buch- 
Gladioli, rainbow colors. 40 large bulbs, $1 post- anan’s, Memphis, _Tenn. 
paid. Gladtime Garde e e 5 mee ARSE 
60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias STRAWBERRY 
$1.25. Catalog. Gladahiia Farms, Chicopee Falis, Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred, postpaid. Clov- 
Mass. erdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Buchanan’s — plants; 12 varieties. Cata- 





Cabbage and Onions: 1,000, $2.25. KE. W. Lumpkin, 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Extra large 

Causey Parks, 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Cabbage plants, 
thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fla. 
Frostproof “Early Jersey Cabbage plants: a 56, 1,000, 
postpaid. C. A. Wilson, Claremont, N. 
Best Tae Cabbage plants: $1.50, 
paid. Sandy Ridge Farm, Claremont, N. 





Cabbage plants: $2, 1,000, postpaid 
RC. 





$1.75 














1,000; post- 
e. 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 8c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.o.b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 


logue free. 


Epadyte: high a well rooted plants, $3 thou- 
sand. . B. MeRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. 








Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound. 45 per cent Hint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


» Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
the originator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter, the original short jointed 
cotton. Sure Crop, the new early cotton. Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 bales to 
acre. Get proofs, and special seed prices. E. 8. Man- 
ley, Carnesville, Ga. 











Seen Missionary Strawberry plants, $1. 
sand; cash with order. Kenan & Cottle, 
WW. C. 


thou- 
Cohen 





Evergreen Nursery, oe, _ —Lady 
son Strawberry plants: 100, $4. Klann: 
1,006, $3. Onions: 1.006, $1.25; yy 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $2, postpaid. 
Beautiful cataleg in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 














Budded Schley Pecan trees, 20c to 80c. Leander M. 
Kennedy, Collins, Ga 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. , Concord, Ga. 





Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, Berry plants. Finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Know what your trees and shrubbery will cost. We 
deliver free. Montgomery Nursery, Candor, N. C. 

Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Set now and save 


a year’s time. For prices, ete., write J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 








Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boil has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. or for descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed i, Farm, J. O. “ Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga 


Strain 5. Coker’s Cleveland Big Boll ¢etton —_ 





one year from pedigreed seed breeder, f— at 

own gin and graded. 5 bushels, $6.56; 1¢ peshets. 

$12.50; 50 bushels or more, $1 per bushel. Stoek lim- 
Hardy, La 


ited. Terms cash with order. H. 
Grange, N. C€. 


SPECIAL HATCHING PRICES 
e do custom hatching that will please. 
Tray, 128, $5; 4 Trays $18; 8 Trays $30. 
Delivered. Give us a trial. Hunters 
Poultry Farm, Statesville, N. 


CUSTOM HATCHING 
Expert Work Large Capacity 
Tray, 132 eggs, $5.00; 4 trays, $18.00 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 

BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks.—Eight breeds. Catalogue free. Beck’s 
Farm Hatchery, Queen City, Mo. 




















Buchanan’s Baby Chicks.—FPirst hatch ready. Wata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicks every week. 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Hill-Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. C. 


Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes for early P errr Asheville Hatchery, 
H, Asheville, N. 


Chicks 10¢ up. English White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, mixed. 100% guaranteed. Circular free. Twin 
Hatchery, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Mathis Quality Chicks. — Heavy layers. 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Let me furnish you chicks for broilers now and get 
them on the high market. Write now for low prices. 
Shank’s Hatchery, Mt. Crawford, Va. 


Chicks.—Eiectrie hatched chicks are sturdy chicks. 
Flocks blood tested. Insurance feature. Folder free. 
Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, S. C. 


Chicks and Eggs.—Protect yourself by buying from 
specialized breeders, many breeds. Write for catalogue. 
Piedmont Poultry Association, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


For Sale.—White Leghorn baby chicks from special 
matings. Place your orders now for early chicks, $15 
per hundred. Arant & Stewart, Pageland, S. C. 


For Sale.—Day old chicks; White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Inquiries promptly an- 
swered. Happy Acres Hatchery, High Point, N. C. 


THERE’S A REASON WHY 


Trail’s End customers are so prosperous. 

for low prices and free pietures of 307 egg blood 

White Leghorn, Rocks, Reds, and Broiler Chicks. 

Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

We have the right kind of ehicks at right price; 
purebred, state inspected and bleed tested. Rocks and 
Reds. Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Virginia .ehicks—mone better. Rocks, Reds, $23 per 
hundred. White Leghorns, $1L.per hundred. Free cata- 
log. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timberville, Va. 


Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested stock at 


Rock, $16. 











Leading 
Mathis 
































Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt, matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton seed grown south. Produces more 
dollars to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds $5; 
500 pounds $22.50; 1,000 pounds $42; ton $75. Twenty 
years reputation as seedsmen back of these seed. Cata- 
logue free. ’s, M his, Tenn. 


Our fall business in pedigreed cotton seed the heavi- 
est we have ever had. Most plant breeding firms have 
entirely sold out. We have only about one-third of our 
production unsold. We earnestly request our friends 
pate using our pedigreed seed to secure our 
mid ate folder — price list, which omnes our 











Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 5. 15e; 

postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. 
C.o.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage plants: = 1,008, 


or 90c, 1,000 cash. Albert 
a. 


Harrington, Thomasville, 
Georgi. 





Good plants, prompt 
Collards $1; 
Quitman, Ga. 


For Sale. —Fine frostproof Cabbage plants: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. C 
gah, N. C. 


Frostproof Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
plants: $1. = 1,000, postpaid. Bruce Wilson, Clare- 
mont, N. 


Bermuda ie plants: 6,006, $3.90. a plants: 
3,000, $3. a guaranteed. J. Sayle, 
Cotulla, Texas 


C04 Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants; $1, 1,000, and postage. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, ‘ 


1,006; 
Williams, 


shipment. Cabbage: $1. 
Bermuda Onfons $1.25. W. W. 





250, 50c; 
ausey Parks, Pis- 














Frostproof Cabbage plants. Early Jerseys: 500, 85c; 
1,000,, $1.25; 5,000, $5; postpaid. W. H. Hatcher, 
Buies' Creek, N. C. 


Frostproof 





yy . loons: varieties, post- 
id: 100, 35e ; $1.25; essed: 1,000, 
es -50; 5,000, 3450 50. Piedmont, 





Farly Jersey Wakefield plants now ready. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $16. Quantities quoted. 
Fine plants. Coastal Plant Co., Box 13, Bayboro, N. C. 


Few acres good Cabbage plants left from freeze. 
gereey, Charleston and Successio Mailed postpaid: 








40c; 200, Tic; 300, $1. Expressed: 1000, $2.50. 
Waiter Parks, Darien, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.-—Cash with order, 
charges collect. 200, 50c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.35; 
5,000, $10. ‘“Satiefaction net exeuses.”’ Interstate 


Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Good frostproof Cabbage and Onions that ae freez- 
ing weather. Postpaid: 200, 75c; 500, $1.50: 1,000, 
Sh) Charges collect: 1,000, $225; 5,000, ‘$10. 

He Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Hatties- 
— Miss. 


C.o.d Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, 
White and Yellow Bermuda Onion, 
500, G6c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Number one plants 
and shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Gs. “ 








all varieties. 
Collard plants: 


Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 
Fiorals, Ala. 


Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nat Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, _Ga. 


“Peach Trees Se; Strawberries $2 thousand. Let us 
: ae you _-+ Placing your order. Baker Nursery, 
nson. 


Budded Pecan trees in leading varteties. Write for 
folder and lew prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Plant Pecan trees, but first get our folder and low 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
Sandersville, Ga. 




















Cleveland “Standard” and Wanna 
maker-Cleveland “Staple” immediately ca ta let us have 
your order. We trust that you will not be amon 
those who are surely going to be disappointed later, 
on finding that we have sold out. We are the originat- 
ors. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
thews, S. C. 





FLOWERS 


Buchanan’s Flewer Seeds.—Five hundred ae 
Flowers, Bulbs, Roses, ee and rem. Cata- 
logue free. Tenn. 











GRASS 
14 cents per pound. A. R. 





Carpet Grass seed, 
Annison, Zachary, La. 





ble prices. Leghorns, Recks and Reds. Write 
for catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. C. 


beeen oy OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

INN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write — our free catalog and instructive 
poultry bow, and jom prices. 


. SHINN __ 
Box 193, a Missouri 
Guaranteed 160% delivery. No chicks better than 
Tip Top chicks. Deduction on early orders. Write 
for folder. Tip Top Poultry Farms, Harrisonburg, Va. 


"Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Reds, 
White Laem Don’t buy until you get our cata- 
logue and price Hst. Pine State Poultry Farm, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Baby Chicks.—High quality chicks that will satisfy 
you. Ten selected varieties, priced from 1I8e to 3c. 
ee Hatchery, 2420 Piedmont Ave., Portsmouth, 

irgimia. 














Por Sale.—Barred Rock, Rhode Island Red and White 
Wyandotte baby chicks; per hundred $16. Mixed 
brane. - hundred, $15. Catawba Creamery, Hick- 
ory, 2 ° 


Riverside Quality chicks will make you money. All 
popular breeds. Write today for price list. Order 
now for future delivery. Riverside Poultry Farm, 
Grottoes, Va. 








For pastures: Dallis, Carpet Grass, L a Black 
Medic. Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


LESPEDEZA 











Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 

Trees, Trees.—All kinds Fruit, Shade trees, Roses, 
Evergreens, Hedges, Flowering Plants. Catalogue free. 
Frankston Nursery Co., Frankston, Texas. 

aovle and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 

varieties. mi free of Fruits, Berries and 
entals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 











Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart. Success, 
Schley, Nelson Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 








lL ch seed; new crop, recleaned, 
Wax Gro. Co., Amory, Miss. 


New crop recleaned Sanpetens seed. Write for prices. 
Dan McLennan, Brighton, Tenn. 


Choice, recleaned, za seed for sale. 
Provine Seed Co., Cethoun 'C City 


any quantity. 








crop Lespede: 
, Miss. 








Korean, Kobe and Native Lespedeza Free 
descriptive folder and samples. Red Oak =. Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 











Ferris strain White Leghorn ehicks: x on oe 106; 
peen 50, 506; $110 per 1,000. Let us your orders 

w.  Pullets $1.50 each. Jantats  poultey Farm, 
Richiiekd. Pa. 


BUY CAROLINA MAID 
BABY CHICKS 
Breeders blood tested, carefully selected 
by State Agricultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. All pop- 
ular breeds. America’s finest bloodlines. 
Ask for prices. Lowest im years. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARM HATCHERY 
Largest, oldest Chickery here 
Columbia, South Carolina _ 
Trusiow’s Purebred Baby Chicks. —Leghorns, Rocks 
and Reds. Established 46 years. State number needed 
and get special price. Truslow Poultry Farm, Bex 36, 
Chestertown, Md. 


























Prices Foesenauin, OATS 
J For Sale.—Fulghum seed oats -75c, f.o.b. Fairfield. 
Choice 1 Setsumas. umgeets, Pineapple Pears, Alex Roberts, Fairfield, N. C. 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Figs. vergreens and 
meg a nm Rage eo ag BH PEANUTS 
dale, Miss. Spanish and Runner Peanuts. Select seed stock. 
Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. Gét our price before you purchase. Murphy & Palmer, 
One year $2; two year (sizes $3 to $16), $4 per 100, Sandersville, Ga. 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, Peanuts.—Seleeted farmers’ stock for seed; Alabama 
Conway, 3. C. or -y eS Lag 3 variety, 96 pound bag, $4.80. 
Peach Trees, 100 Apple Trees, $7.50 Sma ite Spanish, $5.80. Cash with order. Goff 
per nee cease ee ee Ame rreee, OS Mercantile Ca. (ins, $0R600), Uuerprios, Ain. 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, PEAS 
Crnsmbental stress. vines end waren’ Bree agities to. 7 Wer Gals #2 
amen’ " an ale.-Fancy recleaned Brabham Peas, $2; Iron 
colors, Tenmessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Clewland, $1:75; Whippoorwi 1.75;.Mixed $1.65. Bush Co., 


















White and Partridge Rock Baby Chicks.—Every 
= bird in our yards has won ribbons. Not a_hatch- 
just produce from our own flock. Allport Poultry 

| AR Asheville, N. C. 
Chicks—Shipped in free primary brooders, no ehilling. 
Reds, Leghorns, Srptaatens: 100, $12; 
live delivery. Ozark 
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Bothered With Wilt ? 
Grow This Tomato! 


Splendid crops of Wood’s Norduke Tomato 
can be grown on wilt - infected land. Even 
where wilt fungi is sufficient to kill non-wilt- 
resistant varieties, Norduke makes.a good 


cro 

The fruit is large and smooth and is borne ~ 
in great abundance. Excellent for the home 
garden and canning. 

Norduke, we regard as the best efforts of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s years of work in devéloping a wilt- 
resistant tomato. 

This is but one of the better varieties in 
‘Wood's Catalog. 


this 
Better & 





Mail-Free Coupon— 


You will receive our 1928 catalog, the result of 
69 years of conscientious effort to better serve 
your seed needs. Use porgeare if you prefer and 
simply say “Send Catalog.” 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
30 S. Fourteenth St. Richmond, Va, 





Time to Plant-- 


and the best varieties for each purpose are 
told in Wood’s 1928 Catalog of Better Seeds. . 

Truly helpful is the flower information 
which shows what to grow in borders, what 
to plant in boxes and baskets—and those 
flowers which do best on. mounds and in 
rockeries. 

Another feature of. Wood’s Catalog are the 
facts on ye gpl ig feeding and fertilizing 
value of field crops. U. S. Verified Origin 
Seed of Red Clover, Sapling Clover and Sweet 
Clover are described on page 54 of this cata- 
log. Write for free copy. 


collections 
Page 4 
gives 
details 








KEEGAN TAKES UP NEW 
| DAIRY WORK 


OR six years “Bill’’ Keegan has been 

dairy extension specialist for South 
Carolina. During this time he has done 
a great deal to help develop the dairy in- 
dustry of the state on sound, progressive 
lines. Probably his single greatest work 
has been with the 4-H calf clubs, which 











—Phajo by F. S. Knoblock, U. 8. D. A. 
W. J. KEEGAN 
work Keegan believes is going to be the 
making of South Carolina’s future dairy 
industry. 

On November 1, Keegan left South 
Carolina to become field man for the 
American Jersey Cattle Club in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Those states 
are to be congratulated on getting his 
services in any line of livestock develop- 
ment. 


| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS __| 

















-Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
-—— Reliable —— 


fraudulent 
umns. 








estate, 








E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. i iti i 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement 
report any unSatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
ays from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
misrepresentation 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 


If in writing advertisers and 


in The Progressive Farmer,’ and will 


in our advertising col- 

















Here is a new 
Household Device 
7 that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
ments. It not only 
ff 7 sweeps thoroughly and 
cleans Is and ceil- 
ings but also washes and 
dries windows and scrubs 
and mops floors. R: parse 
no electricity. Every 
@ prospect. nly $2.95. ‘Ov. 
er half profit. Write your 
mame and address at the 
edge of this ad and mail to 
us today for complete selling 


terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 Sth St., Fairfield, Iowa 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
scat + WHITE LEGHO *PULLETS. 


Hens, out on stock with egg contest records up to 314 
eggs. Hatching eggs, etc. Shipp ¢.0.d. and guaran- 
teed. Get our special price buttetin and 28th ee 
catalog before you buy. GEORGE B. FERRIS. 

930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 




















Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at 50 cents each and we will send you the 
paper one year free. It will only take a few minutes 
to interest two of your friends—they will soon Shae 
em for it, and too, you will have saved 50 cents. , 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. 


> 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
White Leghorn Chicks 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 
Stock blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 
clusively from hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 
Tancred foundation. Prices reasonable. Write for 
~ catalog. 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


| HOWARD FARM, Dunn N. Gj 


KS*'30 Devs Trial 


quahantes. No need to take Gentes. xeos 80 days 

to make sure chicks are zo exgotiy narepren eg eh an 
Alivarieties. Accredited. Easy buying ig Chick manual 
FREE, Missouri State Hatchery, Bex 429, Butler, Me. 


ASTER BRED CHICKS 

















Mi World’s ey beeome organization. 
State Accredited. Fe pone? ity eggs and u 

poriy, 14 varieties. Utility Chicks ow a Se each. iW0% 
live delivery ALOG FRE 


prepaid. Prompt service. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 6, COLUMBIA. mo. 


PAY AFTER cords any bacchery” presi: 





COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box429Picasant Hill, Mo. 


E CHICKS 


SHIPPED C. 0. D. 

jones prices on bred to lay chicks of all 
Aeading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 

Catalog free. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 















, 


A SURVEY of scales used in weigh- 
ing tobacco, recently made by H. G. 
Coville of the Division of Markets shows 
some inaccuracy and the need of the ser- 
vice performed by 
the state. A check 
was also made of 
methods used in 
weighing baskets 
and trucks upon 
which the tobacco is 
weighed, and_ this 
disclosed a lack of 
uniformity among the different markets. 
Plans are now being made for a complete 
survey of ‘scales used in weighing live- 
stock, according to J. H. Meek, director 
of the Division of Markets. 


Time to Start a Farm Account.— 
“Can I find time to keep a farm account, 
and can I make use of the facts and, in- 
formation which accounts will give me?” 
is the question that Virginia farmers 
should ask themselves at the beginning 
of the New Year, according to C. L. 
Pickard, of the Extension Service, V. P. 
I. January is a good month to start a 
farm account. The Extension Service 
will furnish free account books to farm- 
ers who request them and agree to try to 
keep them according to instructions. 
Specialists will also correct the books 
twice a year and summarize them at the 
close of the year. Meetings will be held 
in many counties where the use of the 
books will be explained. All farmers who 
are interested in keeping accounts should 
get in touch with their county agent or 
write the Extension Division, Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 


Farmers’ Exchange 

















HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why 
the Black Leghorn is the one layer and most profit- 


able breed on earth. e 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 








PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have year Agus 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 ‘Pari ght St., St. Louis, 
ROOFING 





Roofing.—Galvanized V-erimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


Young men. women, learn Telegraphy. Operators 
needed. Experienced men and women instructors. First 
class eguipment. Railroad accounting included free, 
Senoia Telegraph Institute, Box 11, Senoia, » Ga 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oi] 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums, 
d. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—1 gallon 90c; 5 gallons 
$3.25; 10 gallons $5.50; 25 gallons $11.50. Lime Sulphur: 
































1 gallon 75¢; 5 gallons $3; 10 gallons $5; 25 gallons 
$11.50. Catalogue and Spray Guide free. Buchanan’g, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
STRAW 
Baled Ww se Straw for sale, $8 per ton, f.o.b. Con- 
over, N. C. S. S. Keisler. 
SYRUP 





Ribbon Cane Syrup, $3.80 
Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 


New crop Cane Syrup, delicious quality; six 10-pound 
cans, $3.90. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 


Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure, best grade. 35 gallon 
barrels. 75c gallon; freight paid. W. W. Williams, 
Quitman, Ga. 


Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane, 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 


TOBACCO 


koe ow: Homespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
naetinatss United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Special Offer.—Chewing or smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
ten $1.75. Pay when received. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco, Cigars, Twist, Plug. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
ceived. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade, guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Smoking, 12 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky, 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $3; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. ference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


wy we 


WANT TO BUY 


Buchanan buys Peas, Lespedeza, Soybeans. Mail 
samples. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Man with experience in farm work and 
handling tractor. Good job for right man. A. G. 
Bobbitt, Littleton, N. 


Wanted.—Farmer or en son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon 
& Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted.—Tenant with family for 1928; to raise 
bright tobacco. Good land, barns and dwelling; twelve 
miles west of Petersburg, Va. G. Morton, Suther- 
land, Va. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No. negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 


case six gallon cans, 
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Concord 








and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma (o., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. _ 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. (al- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


“We » pay $48 a week, 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
Co., Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a C¢us- 
tomer. Sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. 
Troy, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Menciets, 4 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al) uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
01, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you svc: 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madisoo 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


America’s greatest tailoring line free. 130 large 
swatch samples, all wool; tailored to order; Union 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept. 344, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make $25.00- $100.00 wee weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists, 


furnish ‘auto , and expenses to 
Buss- Beach 




















All brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Box C-6. 





Why work for others? Employ agents y irself, 
Make your own products. ‘Toilet Articles, Household 
Specialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Riech- 
mond, Va. 


—_ 

$8 to $16 daily easy, introducing ‘“‘Chieftain’’ fine 
quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show sall- 
ples, write orders. We deliver and collect. Your, pa 
every day. No capital or experience necessary. Spare 
time pays you big. Send today for free samples. 
Cincinnati Shirt Company, Shop 1822, Cincinnati, Obie. 


If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it t sot 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Coult 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? If Ws 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition — 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. -* 
Chicago. 


ee 

Agents $240 month and auto to travel in. Bonus 
besides. Introduce new line guaranteed Hosiery [oF 
men, women, children. 126 styles, colors. Beats 
store prices. Guaranteed to wear 7 months or new 
hose free. Finest line Silk Hosiery you ever 8a¥ 
New sales plan. Credit given. Spare time satisfac 
tory. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Depb 
4837, Greenfield, Ohio. ® - 
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i WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














=) 


High Egg Production 


It will be to your advantage 


Breeder of Quality 


0% of my output for February already 
il Regular advertiser in Progressive Farmer 


poultryman, modernly equipped to handle your orders, Breeder of S. C. White Leg- | H 
horns since 1911. My first shipment of day,old chicks was made in 1916. First big” {j} 
hatch for 1928, February 14th. Let me tell you more about my quality breeders. | 
Free, handsome illustrated 1928 catalog, just off the press, now ready for mailing. | 
Under date October 17, 1927, Mr. E. A. Nordling, Bostwick, Fla., writes: “En- | 
closed find my check for deposit on 3,200 chicks to be shipped out of first hatch in 
February.’ Mr. Nordling is an experienced poultryman. Since 1921 he has purchased | 
over 10,000 chicks from me. 85% of my chicks last season sold to former customers. | 
| 

| 


| CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 
S. C. White Leghorns 


to buy your chicks from experienced, 


1 


(EXCLUSIVELY) 


old established | 





soid. housands of satisfied customers. 


past fifteen years. 








== 











Rocks, Reds, S. C. 


106% live delivery 











CHICKS— 


....all sold with one idea in mind: 
OUR CUSTOMERS. 
sistent egg production. 
money can buy, yet they are reasonable in price. Order early. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 


md Al | 





Husky and Vigorous 


White and Brown Leghorns, Wyandottes 
“PROFIT-PAYERS FOR 
Careful inspection and culling for con- 
HI-GRADE Chicks are the best that 


” 


NOw. 
100, Troutville, Va. 


guaranteed. Write for catalog 








CUUADOORDERTERIRTD AED ENRTIAID 











truthful 
from 


Through honesty, square dealing, and 
Leghorns bw founded. They originated 
365 days. 
est layefs cost no more than ordinaty chicks. Th 
Wyandettes and broiler chicks. Prompt shipments; 
tomers, hundreds of testimonials on display, visi 
iil pictures, certificate of guarantee 41 years exper 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 


307-Egqg 


CHICKS 


SUCCESS 
Blood White Leghorns 


ROCKS Ih 


Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 


Chicks from these large lop comb breeders acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s great- 


e great winter large white egg layers. 
25,000 chicks weekly. Thousands of satisfied cus- 

tors welcome, Write for low prices, free literature, 

ience. | 


advertising the famous Trail’s End strain White 
Rocks, Reds, 





@ Chicks! S 


Virginia’s Purebred Day-old 
Chicks 
Barred Rocks, 14c; Rhode ont 
Reds, 14c; White and Buff 
pingtons, 15c; White and Sc eaath 
Leghorns, 13c. Liv-an-Gro Start- 
ing Brooders, $3.45. 

Mention Number and Breed. 
Free Catalogue. 
LITHIA SPRING HATCHERY, 
Waynesboro, Va. 











snnenee tecetcecceucetruspe Ci 


Box C, RDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA 
ELECTRIC 
HATCHED 


at a reduced price. Most all eggs are from Pele year- 
old hens. Our Leghorns are 330 strain and lay a big 
chalk white egg, heavy breeds lay large brown exzgs up 
to 290 strains, free range. Ship every Monday to Thurs 
day of each week. Electric hatched chicks are stronger 
and easier to raise because of even temperature. 


50 =: 100 
S. C. White Tancred Leghorns..... $7.00 $13.00 
Br. and Buff Leghorns (non-setters) 7.00 
Barred Rocks and S. C. Anconas... 7.75 
White Rocks and Wh. Wyandottes £2 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds............. 
S. C. Black Minorcas (non-setters) He 
Mixed Chicks, Heavy for Broilers.. 6.50 
Mixed Chicks, Heavy and Light.... 5.50 10. 00 
a for setting from above breeds are “31 5 for 
Eggs and chicks prepaid, 100% live deli 
anteed. One dollar will book your order Wriie 
for catalog. 

WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 

Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 














with your order 
for 500 Miller’s Missouri Accredited ‘Chicks or a 1000- 
ehiek brooder with a 1000-chick order. ‘These are 
the best brooders on the market. 


Lowest Prices Our prices this season are the 
In Y: ! lowest in years; Miller’s chicks 
m years need no introduction to poultry- 
men. All popular breeds for early delivery. 
3-Weeks Old Chicks. Write today for prices 
on baby chicks and also remember we are the 
“ inal_ ship of 3 weeks old chicks and 
lead the eld. Write us and save money. 


MILLER HRATCHERIES were2ier mo. 


Besa mected! ChicKs 
lood-Tested 
You must have QUALITY Chicks 
to be successful. And that means 
“Shenandoah Valley’’ Chicks. 15,000 
Breeders have been culled for high 
€gg production, blood-tested, and 
are regularly ireteeted. Best strains 
of Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, W yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons and Anconas, 


‘““SHENANDOAH VALLEY’’ 
CHICKS 
will make money for you. They 
are reasonably priced. Write 
for catalog, stating variety and 
number desired. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, Inc. 
Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Most Profitable chick- 


5 64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeysand 


Choice, pure bred northern raised. 
Fouts, eggs, chicks, incubators at low Br 
America's great ‘poultry farm. At it phy 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn, 
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Bred Poul- 








Blood-Tested, 
ousing, ? 
“4 Pullets hg ie aces 


RY FARM, Box 92 








100 500 1000 
Ferris Strain W. Leghorns $12 ow. 4 vite 
Brown Leghorns 


- “eee 14 67:50 130 

Rhode Island Reds"... 14 67.50 139 

CHI Black Minorcas «0... 14 67.50 130 
Sarai cece ets 9 4210 80 


JUNIATA PouLTAY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 





ORE PROFITAB) 


HICK 


Our Huski-hatched 

Chicks from extra large select- 
ed eggs from certified and blood 
tested stock, excel in size, vigor, 
and laying qualities. Huski-hatched 
foundation stocks are leading strains, 
carefully selected, mated and culled. 
Twenty years’ experience. Fair play. Prompt 
deliveries of 100% liveable chicks guar- 
anteed. Lowest prices, quality consid- 
ered. Write for catalog and price list. 
Huski- Hatched Chick Farms, Mt. Solon, Va. 
Member International Baby Chick Ass’n, 


RIVERSIDE Y 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, 
Leads in egg laying contests. 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm 


or Super Test Chicks for *1down 


No need to tie up money weeks in 
~ advance, $1.00 reserves 100 chicks 
to be shipped on any date desired. 
Our terms are best, prices lowest, quality un- 
equalled. We make direct 48 hour ship- 
ments to any place in the south. 

Write today for rice. also big FREE 

Illustrated ick Book, a valuable man- 

ual for all who raise poultry. 





























Reg. U. 8S. 
Pat. Off. 
the result of 
and accrediting. 
Instead of advancing 











Rich Hilt Hatchery, Box 2544 Rich Hill, Mo. 
BABY CaaS ee ae anne 


Guaranteed. 25 50 100 500 1,000 


White Leghorns .....$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Rarred Rocks . - 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Rhode Island Reds... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Silver L’d Rennes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 .,.. 

Light Mixed ........ 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Heavy Mixed ...... 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 


These chicks are hatched from healthy free range stock, 
Write for catalogue 

THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 

If you want healthy, 


FREE CHICKS vigorous, profitable 


chicks of proven value write for special Free Chicks of- 
fer and eatalog which tells why Knoxville Chicks please. 
Quality breeding and price right. rae by absolutely 
souare dealing. Member I. B. C. 

KNOXVILLE HATCHERY. Bex A Knoxville, 








Tena. 


Nensmore Leohorn Chicks 


JTrom HIGH PRODUCING 


White 
ful selection 
luce large quantities of pure 


Our S. C. 


281. All stock blood tested for bapiliary vhite 
Members 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, 


ible Catalog free. 





TANCRED STOCK 


Leghorns have a reputation of being the best that care- 
and breeding can produce. 


Exceptional size and vigor; pro- 
Official contest records up to 
liarrhea, Prices very reason- 
ynal Baby Chick Association. 
Route 3, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


white 


eggs 


Internati¢ 





CLIFTONDALE QUALITY CHICKS 


are breeders of Barron, Wyckoff, 





2 superior We 
le 





inds of igorous breeders, noted 
ire bred right, hatches 1 right and sold right. 
yur farm, our method of doing business, read 
guess Yur prices will surprise you. Why pay more! 


References 


and Tancred strains of S. C. W. Leghorns. 
all over the world for their heavy egg production. 
Send for free catalogue, 
our reference. 


Cliftondale Poultry Farm, Inc., 


Clifton Forge National Bank; The First National 


We own 
Our chicks 
see the photos and description of 
Know who you are dealing with. Don’t 


Clifton Forge, Va. 


Bank; Chamber of Commerce 











tion Type Heavy Layers. 
$4.25 for 25; $8 for 50; 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks produced from parent stock of SIZE, 
TYPE and LAYING qualities. 
They are purebred, healthy and vigorous. 
$15 for 100; special prices on large numbers. 
livery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 






All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibi- 
Prices: 
Safe de- 





SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED 
Chicks & Cockerels 


RUMM 








e have gone direct tothe world’s 
pedo breeders of show and egg 
contest winners forthe birds of our 
6 successfal varieties. Every chick 

andegg we Ca | will be 100% pure 
in this unequalled bloodand bredon 
his 320acre exclusive poultryfarm. 
ices put thisaristocratie lay- 
ood within reach of every 
Boathere poultry raiser. Our cata- 
oguo is an eye-opener. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG.MISS. 


a 











Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 

Send only $1.00 
and postman 
the rest after youget 
chicks. Pure-bred stock oat by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many _beautiful views. 
Aliso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 




















COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 








25 100 

’, White and Brown Leghorns.$3.25 6. Se $12.00 8 

red Rocks 7.50 14.003 
Comb Reds 7.50 14.008 

wr Brotlers Atak @ewtac We 50 10.008 

live lelivery guaratr 2 pat el post prepaid. 

irder from this ad or write e anor special prices on = 

2 500 and 1,060 lots. Free circular = 
Fs COCOLAMUS POULTRY FARM z 
i Cocolamus, Pa. = 
& 








IDEAL CERTIFIED 


Are tested, profit makers. Ouf years of experience 
now produces the very best in 8. C. W. Leghorns 
sarred Rocks and R. I. Reds 
Our LOW prices with_ 100% 
Catalog FREE- 


es 
which lay and pay. 


of leading strains. 
live delivery will_ please. you. 
IDEAL HATCHERY & 
ORO, 

















|_ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Pinehurst Berkshires 
pi ee . 2 
raises big pigs; a 


hogs that dress 
prolific strain that 
hog that eats 
and turns it into pork. 


aim is 


anything 


AREFUL records show we 
are in a position to help 
others realize this ideal. 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeder of Berkshire Hogs and 








| 





Ayrshire Cattle. 





ALL THE NEWS 
THEREIS! | 


| 

| Every event of importance , 

in the realm of Guernsey , 

cattle and Guernsey men is, 

reported twice a month in 
The Guernsey Breeders’ , 

| Journal. Ask for a sam- 
ple copy. 

| For further information on 

! Guernsey cattle, write for , 

j 


“The Story of the ) 
Guernsey” " 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H 





Turlington’s 
Duroc Farm 


= || The Home of 
} 


North Carolina’s leading show herd of 
Duroc Jerseys. Herd boars are Curles 
Top Col 3rd 246279, seventeen times 
Grand Champion; Curles Bob 260425, 
the undefeated Junior Yearling, and 
The Gleamer 270439, the first prize 
Junior Boar pig at the 1927 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
and a full brother to the Grand Cham- 
pion boar and sow of the same show. 
Am offering for sale sows and gilts 
| bred to the above boars for March 
|| and April farrow, including some of 
} my show herd, price $75.90 to $150.00; 
li registered and cholera immuned. Also 
a few fall pigs, either sex. Write, or 
come, see, and buy the best. 


Turlington’s 
DUROC FARM 


H. A. Turlington, Owner 
Phone 4620 Rt. 3, Dunn, N. C. 
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HO LST EIN~ 
larmers Cow 


Ability to con- 


oT) 
tj BY fal. 


sume large quantities of rough- 
age; regularity in calving; great 


production; monthly cash returns 

—these qualities fit Holsteins prof- 

fitably into all farm programs. 
Write Aas a — 


“The 
HOLS TEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street 7+ reel Illinois 








RED POLL CATTLE “Wiuk sree 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
good producers of 


purpose, being of form and 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
30., Route |, Advance, North Carolina, 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








pe SR, GE, GS a ee RR RR ee a a OP, 


“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS , 





“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


oO Be 


suustgrn tll] tI lif 
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REMINGTON AUTOLOADER 
MODEL 11 


SPECIFICATIONS: Remington 
steel barrel, 26, 28, 30, or 32-inches, 
fullchoke, modified choke or cylinder 
bore. Top of receiver matted. Ameri- 
canWalnut stock, gripand fore-end 
checkered. Magazine holds four 
shells which with one in the cham- 
ber gives a capacity of five shots. 
Model 11A Standard Grade,$56.75 


HEAVY ENOUGH 
FOR HEAVY LOADS 


f due popularity of heavy, long-range 
loads is rapidly increasing in America. 
These new American loads in a fast, hard- 
hitting autoloading shotgun make the most 
effective combination for ducks and geese. 


The Remington Model 11 Autoloader is 
particularly effective in this combination. 
It has the weight to minimize the recoil, 
and to operate smoothly and certainly with 
the heaviest American loads. If you want 
an Autoloader that will stand up under 
rough service buy the Remington Model 11. 








I eee 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway 4 Established 1816 4 New York City 


Remington, 


ARMS AMMUNITION 
CASH REGISTERS 








CUTLERY 


© 1928 R.A.Co. SERVICE MACHINES 


1815 
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| SATSUMAS © 


The satsuma is a money-maker 
and a satsuma grove grown from 
Summit trees is a permanent in- 
vestment. Our trees are of the 
Owari strain, the large, “kid 
glove” type of highest quality— 
the kind that brings best prices. 
FREE CATALOG 

of satsumas, oranges, 

grapefruit, pecans, 

plums, pears, peaches, 

figs, roses and orna- 

mentals will be sent 

on request. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Monticello, Florida 


You can easily 
Quick earn $15 a day 
or more taking orders from your 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orderscome easy whenyou 


styles. We Show You How— 
you don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 


YOUR SUIT FREE 


Our new plan enables you to get one 
of our fine made-to-order Saits in any 
FI you want, without one 


you. 
New, Big ew mp bevy conven- 


sty 
ee or 


Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. N223, Chicago 

















gents New Iron Invention: 
Cuts Ironing Time in Half 
Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I’ll show you how you can make 
$9 to $18 a day, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 
sweeping agents into fortunes. Every home a prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
it ends forever the greatest household drudgery. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 
and pleasant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot-handled flat trons to carry. Notiresome walking. In- 
stead, with this invention you can iron with amazing comfort in any room or out on the porch. 
You simply demonstrate and take orders. No delivering. Pocket your profits at once. 

Moyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. Leach, Wis., made $12 in two hours. You can do it. 


Beats Electricity or hase to Operate 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 
the average weekly ironing. Only one iron needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
uick heat. Absolutely dependable. Lastsa lifetime. Guaranteed. 
REE E OUTFIT OFFER Write at once for complete 
particulars. I furnish every- 

thing needed and show you how to start earning money first day. Noexperience 
mecessary. Work full or spare time—$3. anhourandup. New plans make it 
@asy—no capital needed—no a Exclusive territory given. A chance 
@ a lifetime if you are ambitious to make money fast in a business of your 
@wn. Send quick for free catalog and full details. today. 


AKRON LAMP CO., = 137 Iron St., Akron, @hie 





RAISED HER 


Young Miss (in 
please.” 

Elevator Man—‘“Here you are, daughter.” 

Y. M.—‘How dare you call me daughter? 
You’re not my father.” 

E. M.—“Well, I brought you up, didn’t I?” 


MORE THRIFT 


A New Yorker met a Scotsman, just back 
from the Florida golf courses, struggling up 
Broadway dragging an alligator. 

“What are you doing with that alligator?” 
he asked. 

“The son-of-a-gun has got my ball,” re- 
plied the Scotsman. 


ASKING DESTRUCTIVE HELP 
“Lend me a shoulder, will you?” 
Gosh, y’ ain’t gonna try to push 
to a garradge, are ye?” 
“No. If I can only get it as far as that 
cliff, that’s all I ask.”—Alabama Highway. 


it clean 


POPULATION OF THE HEART 


“D’ye see that fellow over there? 
got population of the heart.” 

“You mean palpitation of the heart, 
you?” 

“IT said population. 


He’s 
don’t 
He’s a Mormon.” 


PREPAREDNESS 
“What’s Helen doing?” 
“Making a shrimp salad.” 
“I didn’t know we had any shrimp in the 
house.’” 
“We haven’t, but there’s 
call on her this evening.” 


one coming to 


RESEARCH 

“You remember that watch I lost five years 
ago?” said Twitter. 

“Yes,’”’ said his friend. 

“You remember how I looked high and low 
for it?! Well, yesterday I put on a vest I 
had not worn in years, and what do you 
think I found in-the pocket?” 

“Your watch—splendid!” 

“No. I found the hole it must have dropped 
through.”’—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


PROGRESS 
“How are you getting along with 
tic, Sam?” 
“Well, I done learned to add up all 
noughts, but de figgers still bother me.”’ 


’rithme- 


the 


JUSTIFIABLE PESSIMISM 


A draft of Missouri mules had just arrived 
and a new private made the mistake of going 
too near one. His comrades caught him on 
the rebound, placed him on a stretcher and 
started for the hospital. On the way the 
injured man regained consciousness. He gaz- 
ed at the sky overhead and felt the swaying 
motion of the stretcher. Feebly he lowered 
his shaky hands over the side, to find only 
space. 

“My gosh!” he groaned, 
the ground yet.”—Alabama 


“T ain’t even hit 
Highway. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P.-ALLE} —— Copyright, 1928, by 


1 Syndicate, Inc. 





— 
DAT MAN SAY L OUGHTER 
LEAVE OLE OMAN SOME 
ON-SURANCE , BUT DEYS 
SUMPN NOTHER 1 DON’ 
JES’ LAK Bout DAT 


WoRD “LEAVE! 
es or 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I gits he’p fum mah “friends” but jes’ 
only sympathy f’'um mah “’sociates” !! 


elevator) — “Third floor, 











LEDB ETTER 


| Kell shot - eee -5 2 


PLANTER 


Plants Cotton either singly in 
drill or bunched in hills; any 
number of seed any distance 
apart, by simply changing 
plates. 


Plants Corn, Peas, every vari- 
ety of Beans, Peanuts, Cane, 
and all row crops perfectly. 


Walking and Riding models, 
with or without Fertilizer 
Distributor. 


See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
us for Catalog and prices. 


Address: 602 Elm Street 


‘The SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
gic Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! ~~ 

of value efiying! Just think! 
AGENU AVIS PH ON+ 
OGRAPH on 20 Days’ 
Trial, and on terms as low 


A MON 


fn case you 

to buy. Magni 
{nstruments in quartered 
or mahogany piano fin 
cases, equip! with thefin 
worm gear motors,richton 
machines — at less than t 
the standard prices—and 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money — 
Jost a postal wi with yours 
ress. Only a limi 








on this extra-liberal off 
etter act quickly. This 

a life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CC 

Dept. 10X166, KOKOMO, 


ar 
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STA 
Apple 


gan 


You, Too, Can Grow These 
$6,000 “Double-Red’ Apples 


AEONG 


Trade Mark Reg 

—right on your farm or in your back- 
yard. Get FACTS about this re- 
markable NEW apple and the 
amazing trees that bear it. We 
paid $6,000.00 for one limb of 
the Original Starking 
Tree. Send name and 
addressfor Big FREE 
Catalog of our Fruit 

Trees, beautiful 

Shrubs, etc., and 

BURBANK’S newest eek” 

Flower and Vegetable ¥ 


Creations. a 
—=——=Address Box 642 on Ease eet aad 


| STARK BRO’S, Box 642 Louisiana, Me. 


Please send me FREE copy of your Big 1928 Pa 
Shrub and Burbank New Flower and Vegetable 5 

{ Catalog. 

& I may plant 








fruit trees this Spring. 


I may plant $ worth of Shrubs, ete- 


St. or R. F. D. 





State..,-- P.F. -1-21-389 


me a 











